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r THE CALL OF THE 
: SUN COUNTRY 


There is an old saying that he who knows the Sun Country will always 
hear its call. 


ciety, It is the call of Africa and its golden sunshine, that great natural source 
'aeco- Py e ° e ° oqé 
| of health and healing which medical science is utilising more and more to-day. 
In the open spaces and mountain air of the Veld, or the glorious freshness 
ND : ; : 
of the ocean resorts, the quality of the temperate sunlight of South Africa | 
is supreme. A visit to this Dominion of blue skies combines the happy ideal 


of a complete health holiday with an invigorating change of scenes and 
| interests. 








lems, 
The Inclusive and independent tours are now being arranged with special 
lays, | e ey. P . . . 
that Excursion Sailings from Great Britain in December, 1929, and January, 1930. 
com { . . ‘6 ” 

| \ Write for Special Tours Programme (‘‘ D.T.”). 


Apply: The Director of Publicity, 
South African Government Offices, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2. 


or fl ti ie. “ 
The Leading Tourist Agencies. een, hmas 
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much enlarged, and published on 
November 22nd 


contains special articles outlining 


A BETTER WORLD 
by 
Norman Angell, M.P. Professor Madariaga 
Mary Borden Dr. Cyril Norwood 
John Buchan, M.P. Cecilia Townsend 
John Galsworthy Clough Williams-Ellis 
Aldous Huxley - Professor Zimmern 


Dean Inge 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood 


in the same issue the 


BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 


introduces the second series of articles, “IN DEFENCE 
OF THE FAITH,” and writes on “ THE MODERN 
OUTLOOK IN THEOLOGY.” 


All animal lovers should read 


Mr. JOHN GALSWORTHY’S 


“STOCKTAKING” OF OUR TREATMENT 
OF ANIMALS IN 
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WEBSTER’S 


- New International 


DICTIONARY 


‘An admirable combination of Dictionary and Encyclopedia, 
in one volume, “ Webster” is the ideal work of reference. 
Its information is authoritative and concise, its interest 
inexhaustible; and it has every facility for quick and easy 
reference. a 

Whether your question concerns the spelling, pronunciation 
or meaning of a word; a fact about a famous character, 
or historical event, or geographical point; some detail 
of science, art, literature, business, or public affairs, you 
can find the answer at once in “Webster”—the book 
which answers every question. Thousands of busy men 
have this storehouse of accurate information in constant use. 


SA Library in Itself °’ 


Its type-matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume 
encyclopedia, and yet it is perfectly readable. In its 2,700 
pages there are 452,000 entries, including thousands of 
new words, 12,000 bicgraphical entries, 32,000 entries in the 
Gazetteer, 100 valuabie tables, and over 6,000 illustrations. 
It is issued in various styles of binding. Prices from 65s. 


GET THE BEST 


Illustrated prospectus, with specimen pages and_ opinions ¢ 
famous men’, will be sent free on request to G. BELL & SONS, 
11 York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF EGYPT* 


by LEWIS SPENCE. 15/- 

_A revelation in connection with the str: and fantastico 
rites of initiation into the secret cultus, and the ceremonial 
and philosophy embraced by them; with sixteen specially 
selected illustrations. 


ATLANTIS IN ANDALUCIA* 


7 M. WHISHAW. 15/- 

e writer has spent 25 years in the locality, and through 

all that time has been keenly engaged page elec 

research and excavation, the results of which are described 

in this volume, ‘and which, as it tells and pictures, can 

— and conveniently be seen by the visiter to Andalucia 
ay. 


MODERN PSYCHIC MYSTERIES” 


MILLESIMO CASTLE 
by GWENDOLYN KELLEY HACK. With Preface 
by Prof. Ernest Bozzano. 18/- 
Not since the days of the famous D. D. Home has the 
world been presented with such remarkable and well- 
attested instances of levitation, apports, psychical trans- 


portation, through closed doors, and other equally rare 
phenomena. 


DREAM AND REALITY 


Extracts from letters of a clergyman to his mother. 

A religio-psychological fantasy. 6/- 

In the form of letters written by a clergyman to his 
mother, the author finds an effective means of exhibiting 
the perplexities of an imaginary parson, with regard to his 
personal problems. 


“THE FOURTH MYSTERY” 


BIRTH AND DEATH 
by C. G. HARRISON. 2/6 


%4 pp. prospectus on application. 
Paternoster Row 
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EMIGRATION FROM THE BRITISH 
ISLES 


With Special Reference to the Development of the 
Overseas Dominions. 
W. A. CARROTHERS, Ph.D., Professor of Economics in 
the University of Saskatchewan, 

Demy 8vo. 350 pp. Cloth, 15s. 
This book tells the story of Emigration from the British 

Isles in modern times. ‘The social and economic causes of 

the emigration movement are traced, and its effect on the 

development of the self-governing Dominions indicated. 

Special attention is given to the causes of the relatively 

large emigration from Ireland and Scotland. 


TRANSPORT CO-ORDINATION : 
A Study of Present-Day Transport Problems 


By kK. G. FENELON, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Economies 
in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. 144 pp. Cloth, 6s. 
In this book the nature, advantages and limitations of co- 
ordination are investigated, and present tendencies towards 
co-ordination in Britain and other countries are described 
and examined. In particular, attention is_coneentrated on 
the problem of the relation of road and rail transport, but 
the other forms of locomotion, including air transport, in- 
land waterways and the coasting trade are not neglected. 
The aim of the author has been to view the problem of 
inland transport as a whole. ; 


THE ECONOMICS OF THE COAL 
INDUSTRY 


By R. C. SMART, M.1I.Min.E. 
Demy 8vo. 278 pp. Maps and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


_It is not fully realised that the most exacting and trying 

time of post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book 
forms the first attempt in the rational treatment of the 
financial, commercial and industrial problems of the 
industry together with the latest phases in the utilisation 
of the raw product—coal. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., - 
14 GREAT. SMITH ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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Bs 
‘THE LONSDALE LIBRARY 
OF SPORTS, GAMES & PASTIMES. 
Editors: 
The EARL OF LONSDALE & Mr. ERIC PARKER. 
Volume Ill 


SHOOTING BY MOOR, FIELD & SHORE 


Edited by ERIC PARKER, 
With over one hundred diagrams & illustrations from photographs. 
By SETON GORDON, OLIVER PIKE & pr ee 


Buckram, 21s. n. Library Edition, Quarter Leather, 31s. 6d. n., 
& Large Paper Edition de Luxe on Hand-made Paper, limited to 
360 numbered copies, signed by the Editor, and original signed 
etching by Winifred Austen. Full Leather, £5 5s. n. 

“Within its covers is the wisdom of the shooting world of 
to-day.”—Shooting Times. 























THE WAY of a MAN | sna 
f of a I TROUT FISHING 
WITH a HORSE. from ALL ANGLES. -- 
Lt.-Col. CeO TT OUKE, ites ERIC TAVERNER. 





THE HUNTING & SPOOR OF CENTRAL 


AFRICAN GAME 
DENIS D. LYELL. With illustrations of spoor. 31/6 n. 
“A unique achievement.”—Morning Post. 


WANDERINGS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 
DUGALD CAMPBELL. Profusely illustrated. 21s, n. 


FIGHTING TANKS Capt. G. MURRAY WILSON. 


Contributions by Gen. Sir H. Exris, Gen. Sir J. Ponsonsy, 
Com. Locxer-Lampson & others. Many illustrations. 12s. 6d. n. 


THE ART OF THE PHOTOGRAPHER 
E. DRUMMOND YOUNG. Many illustrations. 21s, n, 
THE THINGS SEEN SERIES 


New volume. Cloth 3s. 6d. n. Leather 5s. n. 


THINGS SEEN IN CEYLON CLARE RETTIE. 
t__ Seeley, Service & CQo——— 


Founded 1794 
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A Great Work with A Great Objcet 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and giris have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and usefal sons and daughters of the Empire. 








1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
QUEEN. HL.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 
Countess of Harewood. FIELD-MARSHAL 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 

President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. 
Chairman of “‘Arethiisa’’ Committec: 
HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL, HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E,C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 














OBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 








ACETYLENE. LIGHTING 


Country Houses, Bungalows, Village Halls, and Churches. 
Cheapest to instal and maintain. Plants of all sizes to 
suit every requirement, and work undertaken by us in 
any part of the country, fully guaranteed. 

Write for new booklet. 


ACETYLENE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD., 
49 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 














IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND. 


Patron--HIS MOST 
GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, 


President—HIS GRACE 
THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.G, 


The Honorary Treasurer desires to thank those who have 
hitherto supported this Fund by their donations and subscriptions. | 


Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results of 
the greatest importance on the nature and treatment of the disease. 


Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the Honorary 











Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. 1. 
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This is how “Vapex” conquers colds. 
Whilst the breathing passages are choked 
with mucus the respiratory system 
cannot function properly. If the germs 
are not dealt with, the real cause of the 
cold is left unattacked. 


“ Vapex” succeeds because it deals with 
both the problems at the same time. 


The simple act of breathing the “ Vapex” 
vapour from your handerchief— 


Opens a way through the mucus- 
laden passages of nose and throat. 


Carries a powerfully active germicide 
right into the breeding places of 
the germs. 


Under this two-fold attack, the enemy 
mustsurrender-yourcold mustdisappear. 


You can definitely feel the first part of 
the “ Vapex ” activity—the stuffiness and 
congestion are rapidly relieved, the head 
clears, breathing becomes easier. And all 
the time the germicidal vapour is fighting 
the hidden infection which is the real 
cause of the trouble. 


Always keep “ Vapex” in the house so 
that you can fly to it at the first sign of a 
cold—that “ stuffiness” which means that 
the germs are mobilising. Rout them out 
before they can multiply dangerously. 
Use“ Vapex” and Breathe! 


Of Chemists, 2/- and 3/- per bottle 


¢; THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD., BARDSLEY VALE 
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even when 
Brookman’s 
Park is 
broadcasting. 
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Foreign 
Stations can 
be received 
at full 
strength, 


ALL ENGLAND - PARIS 
BERLIN - ROME 
MADRID - VIENNA - Ete, 
Sawithout an aerial 


em 








Any Selector Screened Grid Portable 
will be sent for a week's free trial. 
If it does not do all we claim for it 
you have only to send it back and 
your money will be refunded at once. 
All Selector Portables are guaranteed 
for twelve months. 





This is the Attaché Case 
Model finished in blue 
morevecco leather. It costs 
with 12/6 for a water- 

proof cover. Deferred 32 
payments of £7 down 
and 10 instalments of GNS. 
£3 monthly, if desired. 


HE .- Selector Screened Grid 
Portable brings in all the best 
programmes simply by turning 
the controls to the readings given. 
You can go all round Europe as fast 
as you can set the controls. 


The tone of the Selector is beyond 
praise. It makes voices live; it lets 
you hear every note and every drum 
tap in a full orchestra. 


The accumulator can be charged at 
home without removing it from the 
set. An indicator tells you when re- 
charging is necessary. The Selector 
thus gives the convenience of an 
all-electric set without ANY of its 
drawbacks, 


SELECTORS, LTD., 206 Bedford Avenue, Slough. Trading Estate, 
Slough, Bucks. ‘Phone: Slough 818. London Office: 1 Dover Street, W. 1. 


’Phone: Regent 4771. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 
in every room when_ used _ in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 
Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 


Write for Booklet. 








‘\ Beeston, Notts. 
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to \\ \\ \\Y HS | 
ALGERIA, TUNISIA Ai 
? 9 NY A \' \ 4 Ne 
S\N Vit: 
MOROCCO, THE SAHARA s) AN a = 
No lands offer you such a field for a \ 
winter holiday—but you must go 
to the South. Tor 
Intense sunshine — cloudless skies. y 
Oceans of golden sand. © Flower- 
decked oases, ‘‘ Arabian Nights” C 
cities of central Sahara, Imperial J 
cities of Morocco, Palaces and Foun- CH RI STMAS 
tains, Mosques and Minarets, an un- I 
folding panorama Re bewtiiaring sights T 
-—more stern an the SUNSHINE “ 
NORTH AFRICAN CRUISE s 
MOTOR TOURS By the ; 
Whether you wish to arrange an BLUE STAR LINER Tut 
independent private tour or a PEND this Christmas r 1 ; 
Gags we yout Parent cruising among sunty = ARANDORA Ff Xe 
take seats in the fixed itinerary lands, where ancient cities ST AR Cor 
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possible. ties will be arranged dora Star.” Every State-room a 
Write for booklet: “ The Magic of aboard. Cabin de Luxe, glorious clear Ler 
—— Dec. 21 to Jan. 7. 17 days. Games Decks, Open-air Swim- - 
Compagnie Générale 4,335 miles m erates * se ming Pool, etc. D 
N, zRS, | 
TRANSATLANTIQUE 14. CORSICA, BALEARICG Write for full, particulars of all W 
FRENCH LINE. ISLANDS, TANGIER, Ete. “ Arandora Star” Cruises to Por 
20 Cockspur St., London, S.W.1 THE 
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LINE r 
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P t t e SPEC 
No matter how foul the weather may be, 
Lotus Veldtschoens are guaranteed to keep 
your feet as dry as a nut in its shell. The 
The soles are five-fold of the finest oak () 
bark tanned leather. The double uppers 
are waterproof Zug. of th 
The Veldtschoen principle, patented by issue 
Lotus, is employed in the making. At I woek 
every point Lotus Veldtschoens are . 
armoured against the wet. aan 
Of course you can buy boots cheaper than bik , 
these, but you never buy better value. \\ das 
£ | stanc 
A ) they 
SNe our p 
SS 2ZZ Y the d 
, = 2 he as 
No. 363. In Brown p cause 
Waterproof Zug. Made Euro 
also in Black Zug. The can t! 
price is 63/- 
Boots & Shoes from , 
LOTUS DEALERS _ Asi 
GUARANTEED WATERPROOF. everywhere ing it 
LOTUS LTD. STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON to the 
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News of the Week 


: The Foundations of Peace 


Os Monday Mr. Hoover made one of the most 

significant, and what we hope may prove to be one 
of the most fruitful, statements of policy which have ever 
issued from the White House. It was a challenge to the 


| world to reflect upon the foundations of peace. Mr. 


Hoover laid bare the American manner of thinking on this 
subject. It is entirely different from. the European 
manner, and if any Europeans are still puzzled to under- 
stand why the United States remains outside the. League 
they will be enlightened by Mr. Hoover’s dissection. For 
our part we rejoice in his candour. He does not underrate 
the difficulties. When, compelled by motives of humanity, 

he asks for the abolition of any such blockades as would 


, Case starvation, he no doubt remembers that in many 


European countries his very assumption that humanity 


can thus be served best will be sincerely disputed. 
* * * * 


Is it kinder to leave an aggressive nation alone—apply- 
ing it to no constraint of foree—until it madly proceeds 
to. the supreme horror of war? Or is it kinder to cut off 
its communications with the rest of the world and so 


bring it to reason before it is too late, although the boycott 
may,mean a shortage of food? And so again in war 
itself. Is it kinder to shorten a war by means of a blockade 
or to let it run its course because that weapon is pro- 
hibited ?. We pose these questions, not to prejudice the 
issue, but only to indicate the quality of the discussion 
which will arise. We gladly believe that in this country 
there will be no hesitation whatever in trying earnestly 
to solve the problems which Mr. Hoover has submitted, 
but we should deceive ourselves if we did not foresee that 
even here there will be a tendency to prefer approved 
methods of safety to guarantees which must be of 
variable value because they are on a purely moral plane. 
* * * * 

For instance, could the Labour Government agree to 
Mr. Hoover’s proposed international rule that all food 
ships should pass freely in time of war? They may ask, 
‘** Would the rule prevent any nation, fighting: for its life 
and almost at its last gasp, from employing submarines 
against the food ships which were enabling its enemy to 
continue the war?” The critical natwre of such mis- 
givings cannot be gainsaid. Fortunately, critical doubts 
in one set of circumstances often cease to be critical at 
all-in another set of circumstances. The sane procedure 
is to make good the ground towards permanent peace 
wherever and whenever occasion offers. The chief cause 
of modern war is fear; and in proportion as fear is 
dissipated the dangers ahead of us will shrink in 


magnitude. 
* * * * 


Great Britain and America having now no fear or 
jealousy of each other could arrange a permanent peace 
to-morrow. But other nations have to be brought in. 
The Latin nations will need a great deal of persuasion. 
They will raise Constitutional objections. The one clear 
thing is that the United States and Great Britain in 
combination have a fair hope of bringing the other 
nations into line and that there is no other hope. We 
have written on this subject in our first leading article, 
and shall say no more here than that we are grateful to 
Mr. Hoover, and that we are sure that there will be an 
enthusiastic willingness in this country to try to build 
with him a new international edifice. 

* * * * 
France and the Young Plan 

On Thursday, November 7th, the new French Govern 
ment under M. Tardieu presented their policy to the 
Chamber. The debate lasted till the early hours of last 
Saturday morning when M. Tardieu gained his vote of 
confidence. Although he relies on the Centre and on the 
less reactionary groups ‘of the Right, he presented a 
programme to which he thought Radicals could scarcely 
object, as it contained many of their characteristic ideas. 
Nevertheless, the Radicals did object and voted with the 
Socialists against M.~Tardieu. His expedient was of 
much less use to him than the unexpected readiness of 
many members of the Right to support him. His victory 
was, indeed, decisive, and one may imagine that after- 
wards he regretted some of his concessions to the 
unforthcoming Radicals. 

* * * * 


The reason why so many deputies of the Right voted 
[701] 
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for him needs @ little explanation. He argued with 
considerable adroitness that there was really no difference 
between M. Briand’s policy in regard to Germany—a 
policy deeply mistrusted on the French Right—and that 
of M. Maginot, the new Minister for War. M. Briand, 
he said, had promised that the withdrawal from the 
Third Zone in the Rhineland should begin directly the 
Young Plan had been put into operation, and that it 
should be completed in eight months or at the latest by 
the end of next June. M. Maginot, on the contrary, had 
been understood to say that the Third Zone would not be 
evacuated until the first part of the uneonditional 
annuities had been mobilized under the Young Plan. 
M. Tardieu asserted that this was only an apparent 
contradiction, The phrase to be “ put into operation ” 
which M. Briand used at The Hague was only a particular 
way of saying that although France would do all that. she 
could to accelerate the evacuation, everything depended 


upon the action of the International Bank. 
* * * % 


The serip of the first part of the unconditional annui- 
ties, M. Tardieu went on to say, would, of course, have 
to be sent to the Bank, and the Bank would then have 
to watch the market for a good opportunity to mobilize 
the annuities. Ratification of the Hague Agreement, 
he added, had been delayed by the death of Herr 
Stresemann and also by the fall of M. Briand’s Govern- 
ment. Altogether “ the situation had changed.” There 
was no question of going back upon the period of eight 
months, but the date from which the eight months would 
be reckoned must be postponed. We are bound to say 
that this explanation, though it was highly successful in 
bringing in the deputies of the Right, causes us some 
anxiety. Perhaps the best earnest that the peaceful 
language in which M. Tardieu dressed his policy may be 
believed is the willingness of M. Briand, whose pacific 
intentions are undoubted, to remain Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. 
: * * * * 

The International Bank 

The Committee sitting at Baden-Baden have at last 

reached a decision as to which town shall have the honour 


of housing the International Bank of Payments—which - 


we still consider not least among the definite achievements 
of the Hague Conference. The choice is Basel. It is, 
on the whole, a good choice. Since Brussels had been 
ruled out owing to the—intelligible—German objections, 
it had to be a Swiss town, and failing Geneva, which was 
also ruled out for a very good reason, Basel was indicated. 
It is conveniently near Geneva and it has excellent 
railway communications. The Belgian delegates, appar- 
ently, are still making a last desperate bid for their capital 
on the assumption that only the adjourned Hague 
Conference can make the final decision. We trust that 
this Conference will meet in December. The French 
Suggestion that the imminent Nationalist Referendum 
in Germany must queer the pitch of the statesmen 


should be summarily dismissed. 
* * * * 


Herr Stresemann’s Successor 

The selection of Herr Curtius to succeed Dr. Stresemann 
as Minister of Foreign Affairs was a foregone conclusion. 
A lawyer by profession, he has shown a particular flair 
‘for politico-economic problems. In this respect he is 
an apt pupil of the late Foreign Minister whom he 
greatly admired. As Herr Curtius is a member of the 


People’s Party there should be no recrimination on 
party political grounds, and those of us whose chief 
anxiety is that Dr. Stresemann’s work should be brought 
-to a successful conclusion nrast welcome the appointment 
unreservedly, 


—< 


Diplomatic Appointments 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, Permanent Under-Secretary in the 
Foreign Office, is to be the new Ambassador in 
Washington. Sir Esmond Ovey will go to Moscow, §}, 
Robert Vansittart, principal Private Secretary to th. 
Prime Minister and an Under-Seeretary in the Pore} 
Office, will become Permanent Under-Secretary. in gy. 
cession to Sir Ronald Lindsay. Sir Ronald Lindsay, 
brother of Lord Crawford, belongs to a family of great 
ability and of a sensitive artistic taste which has neye 
excluded wide human sympathies. He can reason power. 
fully, and intellectually he is not easily intimidated, 
He seryed for a short time at the Embassy in Washington 
in 1919, and Lady. Lindsay is an American. He has hee, 
Ambassador at Constantinople and also in Berlin, } 
is interesting that the Labour Government have jo} 
gone outside the diplomatic profession for an Ambassador 
at what is now by far the most important post, We 
believe that they are right. Anglo-American relations 
require now not so much a great publie figure like Lon 
Bryce, as a well-disposed man of ability who has q 


complete knowledge of the intricate discussions, 
* * * # 


Sir Esmond Ovey on the resumption of diplomatic yp. 
lations with Mexico in 1925 successfully carried through 
some difficult negotiations. He was about to sail fo 
Brazil last week as the new Ambassador when the Gover. 
ment decided to appoint him to Moscow. Sir Robert Van- 
sittart has served in many parts of the world and was 
Private Secretary to Sir Austen Chamberlain and Mr, 
Baldwin. When the Labour Government came into power 
he was appointed Private Secretary to the Prine 
Minister and. accompanied him to the United States and 
Canada. He is an accomplished linguist and a poet 
whose verse we have had occasion to praise. 

Pa * * * 
The End of the Indian Controversy 


On Thursday, November 7th, the Indian debate in th 
House of Commons put the controversy about the 


Viceroy’s statement in its right perspective. Mr. Baldwin, 
though asking necessary questions about the Government's 
failure to consult the Simon Commission, showed from the 
first sentence of his speech that he was determined that 
the united front of all parties towards India should be 
maintained. What might almost be called the calculated 
irrelevance of the historical sketch in which he described 
the races of the great Anglo-Aryan stock as parting a 
the place of their origin only to be brought together 
again by a British Parliament, was a masterpiece. No 
even the angry wrangle between Mr. Wedgwood Bem 
and Mr. Lloyd George could disturb the serenity which 
Mr. Baldwin created. And Sir John Simon’s speech 
pledging the Commission loyally to carry on was als 
excellent. If this debate did not end the controversy it wa 
indisputably ended by a correspondence between the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Baldwin which was published in 
the papers of Tuesday. The Prime Minister in hi 
letter categorically declared that the Viceroy’s statemet! 
implied no change whatever in British policy. 
* * * * 

General Smuts on World Peace 

On Saturday last General Smuts delivered the secoil 
of his Rhodes Memorial Lectures at Oxford, his subjed 
being World Peace. His thoughtful and _ eloquet! 
survey—with every syllable of which we are ! 
agreement—should confound those critics who were di 
appointed that a chief architect of the Mandates systel 
made no reference to it in his lecture on the developmetl 
of Africa. He emphasized rightly the vast cham 
in the human attitude to war which can confident 
be rated as the most important historical event i 
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centuries. Not all have sloughed the old Adam—that arguing that the necessary “ bird in the hand” would 


yas hardly to be expected. Even Lord Bryce appa- 
rently was sceptical in 1918 as to the possibility of the 
gations suffering any such limitation of their sovereign 
rights as is essential to the success of the League concep- 
tion and methods. But we have already travelled a long 
yay, and it is the institution of Geneva which more than 
any. other influence has made this mental progress 
possible. The United States has done more than her 
share. by throwing into the pool of pacific effort 
the Peace Pact and all that it implies. We must once 
more thank Heaven—and Sir Austen Chamberlain—that 
the Protocol, i.e., the organization of war for the sake 
of peace, was thrown overboard. 
x * * * 

The Coal Crisis 

There is a ray of light in the coal situation. The rest 
js darkness, or—shall we say ?—the Government has not 
yet hit upon any infallible means of dispelling the 
mists. A most encouraging sign of reorganization by 
colliery owners, on the right lines, is the merger in South 
Wales, as announced in the Press on Monday. The 
Associated Welsh Collieries, as the new concern is to be 
called, takes in the firms of Guest, Keen, and Nettlefold 
and (almost all) the Llewellyn group. Perhaps the most 
important feature is the decision to centralize distribution, 
which will effect considerable economies. This fillip 
to our export trade—for such it is—may have been im- 
parted by the Government’s reported proposal to impose 
a levy on all coal raised in this country, as an indirect 
subsidy to exports. We very much hope that the 
Government will drop this proposal like a hot cinder, 
for the effect of dearer coal would be disastrous to our 
industries. 

* % * * 

Already there is serious dissatisfaction among groups 
such as the South Yorkshire coalowners, whose production 
is mainly for home consumption. They have expressed 
their disapproval of the owners’ decision not to take 
part in the round-table conference to discuss the coal 
situation from a national standpoint. They have also 
disclosed that this decision itself was a last-minute 
reversal by district representatives of the original vote 
by tonnage taken at the Central Committee of the Mining 
Association. The Yorkshire miners, on the other hand, 
seem disposed to follow Mr. Herbert Smith, who on 
Thursday, November 7th, left the Miners’ Federation 
when it became clear that it would support the Govern- 
ment’s proposals as so far outlined. As we have suggested 
in a leading article this week, the sooner the dust of the 
conflict about hours and wages is cleared away, the 
better we shall discern the fundamental issue of the 
reorganization of the industry. The coal-marketing 
scheme which has been put forward shows, unfortunately, 
that those who speak for the owners have not yet grasped 
what manner of reintegration is needed, nor have they, 
we think, realized that the public interest must take 
precedence over the laudable quality of loyalty to pro- 
fessional colleagues. In other words, coalowners whose 
resources are not efficient and up-to-date must cut 


their losses now and not make confusion worse confounded, 
* * * * 


The Conversion Loan 

There has been some criticism of the financial stroke 
which was described in our City columns last week. Mr. 
Snowden made a full and satisfactory statement in the 
House on Tuesday which in our opinion amply justifies 
He pleaded 
the urgency of the Treasury situation with regard to 
maturities falling due in January and February next, 
8S Justification of the attractive interest rate (5 per cent.), 





be thus best secured. In entrusting the financial trans- 
action to the Government broker, who was able to obtain 
guaranteed subscriptions for the amount required 
(£30,000,000), he said, he was only following the regular 
City practice, and he was influenced by the untoward 
fate of that other Government issue a year ago which 
was badly under-subscribed and which added consider- 
ably to the burden of the floating debt. Mr. Snowden 
made it clear that he did not consider this an ordinary 
underwriting transaction, and quoted precedents to prove 
his point. It was a pity, however, that the special terms 
offered to the “rich banking corporations” were not 
mentioned in the prospectus to ordinary subscribers. 
* * * * 

Unemployment Insurance 

On Tuesday Miss Bondfield introduced in skeleton in 
the House of Commons the Bill to amend the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts. It is understood that Mr. Snowden 
could not be prevailed upon to provide more money. 
Some of his colleagues, of course, wanted an all-round 
increase. There is no increase of benefit for those over 
twenty-one years of age, but the present three classes 
from eighteen to twenty-one are to be combined and will 
be given a scale now paid only to the class of from twenty 
to twenty-one. The allowance for a wife is increased 


from 7s. to 9s. 
x x x aa 


Armistice Day 

The principal celebration on Armistice Day, Monday, 
was as usual at the Cenotaph. The King was absent 
for the first time, but his place was taken by the Prince 
of Wales. It seemed there, as everywhere else, that the 
two minutes’ silence had lost nothingof its magical power 
to consecrate and to dignify. By the wish of the 
Government there was a smaller proportion than before 
of representatives of the armed forces, but an innovation 
—not in the nature of the case capable of repetition—was 
the march of the holders of the Victoria Cross, who had 
come from all parts of the world to be entertained by 
the Prince of Wales and the British Legion. The sermon 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral was preached by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who emphasized the double sense of the 
commemoration and commended the work of the League 
of Nations. The commemoration looks forward as 
well as back. As the personal memories now poignantly 
focused by Armistice Day grow dimmer, as they must, 
the second purpose of the commemoration will become 


more prominent. 
* * * * 


The “Spectator’’ and A Better World 

As we announced last week, the Spectator of 
November 23rd will be no ordinary number. In it we 
shall sketch in broad outlines what would be, in our 
opinion, a better England, and several distinguished 
thinkers and writers will write in a similar strain on A 
Better World. The galaxy of talent which has been 
pressed into service includes Mr. John Galsworthy, Colonel 
John Buchan, Dean Inge, Mr. Aldous Huxley, Miss Mary 
Borden, and the two most compelling writers on inter- 
national affairs, Professors Madariaga and Zimmern. 
Our readers are advised to order their copy of the paper 
in good time. Like the Centenary issue, this “ Christmas 
Number”’ will be sold at the usual price of sixpence. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 6 per cent., changed from 6} per cent., on 
October 31st, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
993x.d.; on Wednesday week 99}x.d.; a year ago, 1014}x.d. ; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85; on 
Wednesday week 843; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 744; on Wednesday week 
738; a year ago 77j. 
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“A Daring Peace Policy 


R. HOOVER’S speech on Armistice Day was of 

extreme importance. The deep feeling with which 

he discussed the ways of peace was unmistakable ; _ it 

welled up in passages of a more majestic form than we 

should have felt justified in expecting from Mr. Hoover. 

This speech may require and enforce an entirely new 
attitude towards the methods of peace. 

One of the many merits of the speech was that it faced 
the facts. Although Mr. Hoover spoke as an idealist, 
and may have been under a sore temptation on Armistice 
Day to give himself up to sentiment, he cannot have left 
upon his audience any impression that he thought the 
road to peace easy. 

You ask “Is the path that these followed 

Uncertain, or easy and plain ?”’ 

It is easy to find by the milestones 

Built white with the bones of the slain. 
No President has ever described the conflict between the 
traditional views of Great Britain and the United States 
about the law of the seas more frankly. Yet none has 
ever described it with a higher resolve to end it. 

He has presented the problem, as he said, “ for con- 
sideration.” ‘“‘ Freedom of the Seas ” will expressly not 
be a subject of debate at the forthcoming Naval Con- 
ference, but it must nevertheless be hammered out, to 
use his own words, “ on the anvil of debate” elsewhere. 
Against the lamentable fact that there are now 30,000,000 
men under arms—10,000,000 more than before the War— 
Mr. Hoover set the fact that there is everywhere a‘notice- 
ably stronger disposition towards peace. We believe this 
to be absolutely true. Men will not yet cease to cling 
desperately to the means of safety which they were brought 
up to regard as indispensable, but they are only awaiting 
the assurance that these means are no longer necessary. 
Our own fecling is that during the past two years there 
has been a sudden intensifying of the belief that, after 
all, war on the great scale can definitely be prevented. 

The most striking part of Mr. Hoover’s speech was 


that in which he plainly declared his faith that the . 


machinery of peace—arbitration, assured inquiry, judicial 
rulings, and treaties of good faith renouncing war—will 
be adequate in itself without the organization of 
** sanctions.” He is even opposed to such sanctions as 
are provided in the League Covenant. This is a startling 
new idea, a daring challenge to the manner in which 
European countries have been gradually thinking their 
way towards peace. When we look back at the Protocol 
(happily dead and buried) we cannot help reflecting how 
much wider the gulf would have been between the United 
States and Europe if that proposal for ensuring peace 
by perfecting the arrangements under the League for 
bringing concerted force to bear upon enemies of the public 
peace had been accepted. Even as it is, Mr. Hoover 
has gone very far in disturbing the doctrine, ages old in 
the civilization of Europe, that law is enforceable only 
because the necessary physical power of enforcement is 
behind it. Very. likely this doctrine has been exaggerated. 
The adjustment of civil disputes by legal methods, for 
example, has become so vast a convenience that. people 
would probably go on using the domestic Law Courts 
as the simplest and justest means of settlement, even if 
there were no army and no police to secure in the last 
resort that legal decisions shall be observed. For the 
present, however, Mr. Hoover, progressive though he is, 
acknowledges that the machinery of peace still requires 
the assistance of sanctions of some sort. All he means is 
that he and his countrymen will not co-operate with 
Europe in building a structure of peace which cannot be 
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supported in the more distant future without sanctions . 
He shrinks especially from any sanction which inyolye ‘e 
the starvation of a nation. He speaks with feeling on thig tt 
subject, as during the War he administered relief jp i 
Belgium, and studied such effects of want in children ag Gres 
may be felt for two generations. lgte 
To sum up this part of Mr. Hoover’s reasoning—he hag A 
reached the conclusion that public opinion properly théuy 
cultivated is sufficient to hold the war spirit in subjection, Th 
Possibly this tremendous assumption is easier to ap consi 
American than to one of any other nation, as the Supreme Hoov 
Court of America is without the means of enforcing its ms 
decisions ; but the assumption is already common here, 2 
In Mr. Hoover’s opinion—and we heartily agree with ia ot 





him—the persistent exchange of ideas and of goods 
between nations is one of the best ways of cultivating 
the peace-keeping spirit. His argument might he 
abridged into the one phrase “ personal contact.” As 
he mentions goods, we can only hope that sooner or 
later the lowcring of the very formidable American 
tariff wall will be recognized as one of the more potent 
aids to peace. Another of his proposals is that the 
American State Department should be strengthened 
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so as to be better able to organize the treaties and legal JB Satu 
instruments of peace. That is a matter for the American JB Mecti 
people, but any outsider can see the difficulties. Hitherto tative 
the Senate has had almost complete control of foreign BB duce¢ 
policy as it can reject any treaty which is not supported B “lear! 
by a two-thirds majority. to he 
‘ Finally, Mr. Hoover touched with complete candouw JR “?PP@ 
on the ancient and notorious conflict between Great fundé 
Britain and the United States as to the rights of naval 
belligerents. His implication that the difference of opinion wil 
is still unabated shows that he and the Prime Minister JE "e#! 
can have done little more than make a brief survey Bo” 
of the field. To state the case roughly: Great Britain mode 
has been the champion of the fullest possible belligerent Spect 
rights at sea, and the United States has been the champion = 
of the trading rights of neutrals. Such a naked statement of th 
of the historical opposition needs, of course, some quali- * Ge 
fication. In the American Civil War the Federals found jp > 
it so necessary to apply the pressure of blockade to the early 
South that they even exceeded the existing British coun 
doctrines and invented that of ‘ continuous voyage.’ en 
When America came into the Great War no nation fy CU 
fighting against Germany was more zealous than she je * © 
for tightening the blockade. Still, in general the issue fj “% 
stands. If the rival doctrines can be brought nearer wt 
together in future it may possibly be because the United side 
States will herself not want to dispense with blockade ae 
—a simple and inexpensive way of calling to order as 
troublesome country which has seaboards. The bes ape 
method, however, of composing allsuch conflicts is to make * st 
them irrelevant. If war is really banned, at least a vip 
between great nations, no one need trouble much about ss 
the rules under which war is waged. | = ° 
Again, we have looked far ahead. For the intervening ah 
period Mr. Hoover gives us something “ to go on with.” wah 
He suggests that all ships laden solely with food should by M 
be allowed to pass freely in time of war. From the @ op tk 
British point of view it will be asked, as it has often beet... 
asked before, “ Why should not every sensible perso i. 
agree to that? Admittedly, Great Britain’s  chid Fede 
danger is that she might have her food supplies cut off Give 
What country, then, has more to gain than Great Britait Smit 
by the free passage of food ?” The answer to such sedue 4, 4 





tive questions is, of course, that the rules of war ar 
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fortunately not obeyed, and further, that the power 
of inflicting a blockade on other countries is by far the 
strongest weapon which Great Britain has. Is she 
quietly to allow that weapon to be struck out of her 
hand? There is only too much reason, we fear, for saying 
that attempts to temper war are futile. When one 
nation has broken the rules, as Germany did in the 
Great War, all the others must follow. The terrible 
logic seems to be that war, itself an atrocity, cannot 
be saved from being atrocious. All the greater reason, 
then, that war should be banished from the legitimate 
thoughts of civilized men. . 

The debate on the Freedom of the Seas must now be 
considered as formally opened, and we hope that Mr. 
Hoover’s attention will be directed to the attractive 
roposal made by General Smuts that international 
law should definitely distinguish between public wars— 
in other words, police wars—and private wars. Such 


Coal and 


7 E write before the President of the Board of Trade 
\ has announced what form the Government’s Bill 
for the improvement of the coal industry will take. We 
do earnestly hope that it may be such as, in the words 
of Mr. A. J. Cook’s appeal to the Press and public last 
Saturday, “‘ to avoid continued strife, chaos and conflict.” 
Meetings of the Cabinet Coal Committee with represen- 
tatives of the miners and mine-owners have not yet pro- 
duced any satisfactory measure of agreement. This is 
clearly a case where the avowed policy of the Government 
to help industry to help itself is quite inadequate. We 
appeal to the Government, therefore, to face boldly the 
fundamental issue without being bemused by the constant 
recrimination about hours and wages. Public opinion 
will support any measures, however drastic, which do 
really secure a decrease in costs of production and which 
guarantee reorganization of the industry as a whole on 
modern lines. The two are inseparable, for, as the 
Spectator has urged time and again, the coal problem is 
an international problem, and we look forward to the fruits 
of the initiative taken by the British Delegation this year 
at Geneva, when it will be treated as such. The serious 
business of seeking an international remedy is to begin 
early in January next. It is, therefore, urgent that this 
country should set her own house in order. . Even if there 
must be some delay in the effect of the Government’s 
curative measures for dealing with unemployment, coal 
is quite simply a race with the clock. Time is of the 
essence of the problem. . 

It may seem a little curious to find Mr. Cook on the 
side of the angels, even though we know him now to 
have been set beyond the pale by his former Communist 
friends for his human response to the Prince of Wales: 
personal visit to the coalfields last Christmas. Mr. Cook 
is still Secretary of the Miners’ Federation, the profes- 
sional union, which, we are so often told, is determined 
to wreck the industry by keeping the Government to 
its election pledges. That the Miners’ Federation is, on 
the contrary, preserving a commendable sanity in a very 
difficult situation, is actually the lesson of the last few 
weeks. Everyone knows that the Coal Bill, described 
by Mr. Graham on October 30th, is only the first instalment 
of the measures which must be taken on behalf of the 
community to repair an antiquated system, and there 
is no harm in leaders and delegates of the Miners’ 
Federation obtaining assurances to that effect from the 
Government. Last Thursday, however, Mr. Herbert 
Smith, President of the Federation, took it upon himself 
to dissociate the Yorkshire delegates from the general 


































































a distinction would be of very great service in the imme- 
diate future. No American would wish to trade with 
a criminal nation that was being “rounded up” by 
the police. 

Mr. Hoover has generously, but firmly, touched on 
some of our tenderest points. After this neither party 
to the Anglo-American dispute can say that it has been 
deceived. The facts are before us. We British people 
are asked to break up some of the foundations of our 
political thought. But if that is ever to be done, now 
is the time. We live in a changed world—a world, 
therefore, that is ripe for changed ideas. We will suggest 
only one reflection for the general guidance of our readers. 
In all these matters there is a traceable “ risk,” but 
by far the greatest of all possible risks for the peace of 
the world would be a refusal to co-operate with the 
United States. If the English-speaking races do not 
stand together morally the world will indeed fall asunder. 


the Clock . 


measure of agreement. This action is naturally 
interpreted as a gesture of impatience. He does, in 
fact, obstinately insist that the full pledge of the 
Government, reduction of hours to seven, be redeemed, 
instead of the seven and a half plus a winding time pro- 
vided for in the forthcoming legislation. Yorkshire, it 
will be remembered, is one of the areas where Mr. 
Baldwin’s permissive Eight Hours Act never took effect, 
and the miners there are already on the seven and a half 
basis. The question, however, is not so simple. 

Mr. Evan Williams, in a letter to the Prime Minister, 
has recently reiterated the owners’ plea that, since hours 
and wages are inextricably connected, and district asso- 
ciations alone have power to consider wages issues, the 
Mining Association must decline to sit at a table with 
other parties who set out to consider the problem from a 
national point of view. The Yorkshire owners, however, 
are seeking to disobey the ukase of the Mining 
Association. They were in favour, it appears, of partici- 
pation in the projected round-table Conference with 
representatives of the miners and of the Government last 
week, but were over-ruled. At present they are suffering 
under a handicap in competition with other districts, 
and they naturally welcome the Government’s proposal for 
a uniform working time. Now this is significant, because 
it suggests that some of the more important collieries are 
disgusted with the old, old story that their accredited 
organization is unable to speak for the districts. 

The owners in Yorkshire are also none too pleased with 
that part of the Government’s proposals which would have 
the effect of subsidizing our coal export trade at the 
expense of the coal raised in other thriving districts that 
cater especially for home consumption. This is where 
the shoe pinches, and it is hardly surprising that mine- 
owners who have already since 1924 had to make up in 
wages something like £10,000,000, are as anxious as any of 
us for a comprehensive reform which will place the industry 
on a more rational and economic footing. Does this mean 
that they are, too, beginning to regret that the marketing 
plans which the owners submitted to the Government 
were also worked out by ad hoc bodies, not on a national 
representative basis ? 

Here we come to the real cause of the trouble. To 
judge by the schemes for co-ordinating coal marketing 
which the owners have put forward—and which the 
Government seem disposed to adopt, there is still a great 
deal of misapprehension as to the form of reorganization 
of the industry which is required by informed public 
opinion. Those who fathered the present scheme are 
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still following rule-of-thumb methods designed to reduce 
costs, but which will really, in the long run, have the 
opposite effect, and meanwhile will inevitably produce 
“continued strife, chaos and conflict.” Like so many 
English business men brought up in times of prosperity 
on the pure milk of laissez faire, they would first be 
reducing wages (or increasing hours of work), and since 
this is recognized as being extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, with a Labour Government in power, they 
fall back on the simple device of increasing selling prices. 
As two eminent authorities on mining questions have 
shown in the Times, Sir Richard Redmayne and Sir 
William Beveridge, the present scheme aims mainly at 
securing, through the restriction of output, a higher pit- 
head price. It would stereotype both the existing organi- 
sation and the division of production among the existing 
collieries in each district. What it would not do is to 
point to any reduction of distribution costs, ¢.e., eliminate 
waste in the processes of distribution, which is elementary 
to any proper scheme of rationalization. The big Welsh 
coal merger, of which some details were given in the 
Press last Monday, shows what can be done. It is already 


iL. 


N the day on which the Spectator goes to press this 
week it is to be privileged to entertain Mr. J. L. 
Garvin to lunch in the Stationers’ Hall, by kind permission 
of the Master of the Stationers’ Company. When we 
learnt of the completion of Mr. Garvin’s twenty-one 
years’ editorship of the Observer we ventured to ask 
him if he would accept an invitation from the Spectator 
to a lunch to which we proposed to ask some of his 
well-wishers and admirers. To-day’s function is the 
outcome. We know that had Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey 
been alive he would have cordially approved of the 
proposal, for he had a great admiration for Mr. Garvin. 
Mr. Garvin has been described as a “ great journalist,” 
and it is no exaggeration to say that he occupies a place 
all his own in British journalism. There are those who 
claim to despise Mr. Garvin, who say that the Observer 
would be more powerful if its articles were anonymous. 
We yield to none in our liking for anonymity in the 
serious press, but we think that British journalism 
would be poorer if Mr. Garvin’s articles were unsigned : 
there is a personal appeal and vehemence of utterance 
which is only possible over a signature. Most of us 
have at times profoundly disagreed with Mr. Garvin. 
How could it be otherwise when we remember that for 


In Defence 


OME weeks ago a writer in the Times drew attention 
hI to the danger that the present diffused interest in 
religion, and feverish anxiety to find new ways of 
presenting Christian truth to the “modern mind,” 
might merely tend to encourage that bright shallowness 
which seems so alive and so attractive, but is really the 
antithesis of all true spiritual life. For shallowness of 
spirit, with its contempt of classic standards, its tendency 
to ignore the vital connexion between hidden roots and 
patent fruits, principle and action, its graceless ingratitude 
towards the past, robs not religion alone, but also art 
and poetry of that austere majesty, that other-worldly 
grandeur, which alone can enthrall and satisfy the soul. 
Shallow zeal, busy reinterpreting and adapting, finding 
new and easier concepts of the inconceivable, replacing 
the narrow way by an arterial road well furnished with 
ecclesiastical petrol pumps, or manufacturing cheap 


ese 


a step forward when Associated Welsh Collieries Propose 
to centralize distribution in one organization. 

It is a poor conception of the rdle of rationalization 
which shirks the sacrifices involved and which, as the 
owners’ marketing arrangements appear to do, bolsters 
up the less efficient and badly organized collieries anq 
the least economic districts at the expense of the more 
up-to-date concerns. No wonder the powerful Yorkshire 
group is unwilling to accept Government legislation baseq 
on a similar misconception. 

Finally, if coal is to be dearer the ordinary consume; 
will, of course, kick ; but also a fatal blow will have been 
aimed at the Government’s efforts in other fields to restore 
the industrial fabric. There is undoubtedly a strong 
case for some kind of National Board for the Mining 
industry, on the lines of the National Wages Board for 
Railways (as was in fact suggested by the Prime Minister 
at a meeting on Tuesday), when we reflect how funda. 
mental to the common weal is this necessity for cheap 
coal. The country simply will not go on paying for 
what Sir William Beveridge aptly calls “ the continued 
irrationalization of coal.” 


Garvin 


from forty to fifty times a year for nearly a quarter of 
a century he has written on every manner of con- 
temporaneous political and literary subject? One of 
the marvels of Mr. Garvin’s mental equipment is his 
profound and wide learning, combined with a retentive 
memory and a passion—there is no other term—for good 
literature. 

‘His industry is prodigious. Few journalists have as 
large an output of thought-compelling articles to their 
credit. Mr. Garvin pens with equal enthusiasm political 
articles and essays on Carlyle or Cervantes, on 
Trollope or the Elizabethans, or on the Velasquez room 
in the Prado at Madrid. His enthusiasm for good causes 
is infectious, and his buoyancy has often been aa 
inspiration to younger men, as he rushes exultant on his 
foes. Mr. Garvin’s work in the cause of promoting 

‘co-operation among the English-speaking peoples is 
beyond all praise, a matter as dear to the heart of the 
Spectator to-day as it was under Mr. Strachey’s 
editorship. 

Mr. Garvin’s friends are very numerous and are to 
be found within all parties and in all strata of society, but 
none is more genuine in wishing him a long life and many 
years of further activity than we. 


of the Faith 


garments of holiness in artificial silk, lets the true 
splendour of our mysterious inheritance go by default. 


It is not without its significance that a recent notable Fy 


departure from the Anglican Communion was. incited 
by an “experience of the Supernatural’ which she 
had failed to provide. For the living heart o 
religion, that which alone gives meaning to its symbols 
and allures men to its sacrifices and obligations, is just 
this sense of the Supernatural and of man’s clos 
relationship with it : of those abysmal mysteries beneath 
the changing surface of our life, which give that surface 
life nobility and meaning. Those unseen deeps, howevet 
conceived, are the real subject matter of theology ; and 
it is only by a constant return to that most pure and 
disinterested of the sciences—the true 
Ultimates ’’—that our religious notions can 
triviality, fantasy, petty intolerance, or that perennidl 
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tendency to prefer the acceptable to the true and the 
useful to the austere, which vitiates so many well- 
intentioned reinterpretations of Christian dogma. Thus 
the conflicts and difficulties which disturb the surface of 
our conversations on Christian reunion—difficulties which 
have been brought prominently before our readers by 
the series of articles that has just come to an end—are at 
least reduced to a more reasonable proportion, their harsh 
edges softened, their acrid flavour sweetened, by that “ re- 
course to our Origin” to which the mystics are always in- 
viting us, and where all God-desiring souls are already one. 

“Learn,” said George Fox, “to see all things in the 
Universal Spirit.” But we shall never learn to do this 
until we agree to take first principles seriously, reject 
utilitarian standards, and acknowledge the fundamental 
yalue of philosophic thought. It is true that the paddlers 
on the foreshore of faith have plenty of shrimps to show 
us as a result of their activities; whilst the deep-sea 
swimmers seem to return empty-handed from their great 
adventure in the vast and lonely sea of the Divine. But 
theology and devotion have forgotten their true office, 
and have turned their faces towards decadence when 
they fail to invite men to this great privilege of the 
soul. Surely one of the main causes of the dullness and 
poverty of much religious teaching, its failure to penetrate 
honest and hungry minds, is our lazy habit of leaving 
unexamined and unrelated to the Eternal the great 
doctrines and symbolic constructions on which that 
teaching is based. .We have at our disposal the 
transcendental vision of Augustine, the deep thoughts of 
Origen and Aquinas; but we prefer the consecrated 
naturalism of the Rev. Mr. Secularism makes no 
such mistake; but, within the limits of its own 
philosophy, avails itself of all the resources of physical 
science to give depth and awe to its vision of a self- 
suflicing world. Yet, rightly understood, the vision 
disclosed by a sound Christian metaphysie is. still 
unrivalled in breadth, splendour and significance. Thus 
the full Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit, if we take 
it in any realistic sense, is surely not less provocative of 
awestruck wonder, or less consistent with the findings 





of science, than the physicists’ concept of the Cosmia 
Cloud. But very few of those who criticize or reject 
theological language—too few of those who employ it— 
know what the full Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit 
is and implies. Our trouble is that we have allowed to 
lapse into pious platitudes some of the most astonishing 
statements ever made about the experiences possible to 
the spirit of man. And one of the greatest services 
which those instructed in the classic doctrines of religion 
can do their fellows is to restate these mighty truths 
in new words which, while neither more nor less accurate 
than the old—for all are approximate—shall sting the 
mind to a fresh attentiveness. 

In the earlier part of the year, the Spectator published 
a series of articles by writers belonging to many types 
of churchmanship, which were designed to bring some 
of the best theological thought of the day into direct 
contact with those who commonly avoid “ religious 
literature.” The great success of this experiment, even 
in so restricted a form, has encouraged us to continue 
it on a wider basis. A fresh series of articles will begin 
next week, when the Bishop of Gloucester will discuss 
the present situation in theology. Among those who 
have consented to help us are Dr. Rudolf Otto, perhaps 
the most influential of living theologians, the Bishop of 
Southampton, Canon Vernon Storr, Abbot Butler, 
O.S.B., one of the chief authorities on Christian 
mysticism, Dr. Edwyn Bevan, and the Quaker scholar 
Dr. Rufus Jones. The articles have been designed to 
illustrate three chief aspects of religion: three points 
at which the sense of the Supernatural enters the texture 
of human life. As Doctrine, it controls our judgment 
of the mysteries that surround us. As Devotion, it 
produces its own special practices and experiences. As 
Obligation, it affects our moral relations with each 
other and with the natural world. Thus the series will 
open with articles upon certain theological problems 
properly so called, will go on to the discussion of various 
aspects of the “inner life,” and will also include papers 
dealing with the application of Christian principles in the 
sphere of practical life. 





The Week in Parliament 


TIVHE debate on India in the House of Commons on 

Thursday of last week was important and dramatic. 
Mr. Baldwin reached great heights. When he rose, his 
parliamentary position was one of some difficulty. 
Everyone knew that he had at one time given his approval 
to the proposed pronouncement on policy, and everyone 
knew of the close ties of friendship and loyalty which 
bind him to Lord Irwin. If the debate were pressed to 
a division he would inevitably support the Government, 
with due reservations. But to this course the Liberal 
Party, under the powerful and united direction of Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Reading, was known to be 
opposed. So also were a considerable number of Con- 
servative back-benchers. 

Although the previous debate in the House of Lords 
had removed all serious danger so far as the Government 
was concerned, there was enough inflammable material 
lying about when the Leader of the Opposition rose in 
a packed Chamber, to induce that curiously tense atmo- 
sphere of repressed excitement and vague apprehension 
which periodically grips the House of Commons, and is 
peculiar to it. 

Mr. Baldwin’s explanation of his personal conduct, in 
reply to the attack on him by the Daily Mail, completely 
satisfied all sides. He then proceeded to think aloud 
about India, and it was a truly remarkable performance. 


I never remember having seen an audience more 
completely carried away, not by enthusiasm, but by 
genuine absorption in speaker and theme. 

When he sat down the Conservative leader had lifted 
the whole debate on to a plane immeasurably higher 
than the most sanguine of us had dared to hope for. 
But he seemed to be wholly oblivious of the difliculties 
and dangers which beset his path. He is, in truth, a 
most extraordinary man. Capable—as in the last 
months of the last Parliament—of sustained periods of 
inactivity and utter mediocrity : barren, apparently, of 
ideas, or of a desire to achieve anything. Capable also 
of inspired moments which have brought him very near 
to the heights of Olympus. Always an enigma, and in 
consequence always interesting. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is that he is at heart a poet. And the Muse is 
variable. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Mr. Lloyd 
George lowered the tone of this debate. The Liberal 
leader is an artist expressing himself through the medium 
of politics, and, as such, keenly sensitive to atmosphere. 

To deliver the speech he did deliver, immediately 
after Mr. Baldwin, required great courage. The things 





he said, and the questions he asked, were not only desir- 
able but very necessary in the interests of Great Britain 
and India alike. 
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The speech of Mr. Wedgwood Benn, on the other hand, 
fell far below the level of the debate and of the events 
under discussion. I fancy that he felt this himself— 
he seemed to be quite incapable of concealing or con- 
trolling his violent personal antipathy to Mr. Lloyd 
George—for he sat down somewhat abruptly, with a 
good deal left unsaid. The situation, which looked 
ugly for a moment, was restored by Sir John Simon. 
Then the Prime Minister seized the opportunity to 
bring one of the most vivid and historic debates of the 
post-War decade to a conclusion. 

Opinion amongst members generally was that, while 
the whole series of events which gave rise to it was 


unfortunate and might lead to quite unnecessary diffi- 


culties in the anxious months that lie ahead, much less 

harm had been done than at one time seemed probable. 

Since this debate I regret to say that the House has 
made rather a fool of itself over the Pensions Bill. 
WATCHMAN. 


‘““England’s Beauty Limited” 


I.—The Slump 


ISCIPLINE! How unwilling we English are to 
submit to even a little of it, and even for our 
own indisputable good! But we do in the end submit ; 
we did in the War and we shall do so yet again in this 
matter of preserving Rural England. When the task 
becomes only just short of impossible, when a great 
proportion of what should have been faithfully preserved 
has gone for ever, that is when England will wake up 
of itself and say, “‘ Now we must do something about it.” 
There are those, however, who are by no means content 
to wait for this normal eleventh hour awakening, and 
who are determined to give the alarm and to get that 
alarm responded to. They are afraid and they are 
rightly afraid. They know that even now we can do no 
more than make the best of a tragically bad job, and they 
do not see the sense of allowing it to become still worse 
before ‘they cry Fire! and rally those who are active 
and willing (or can be made so) to help in the fire-fighting 
and salvaging. 

Under the hospitable and loosely flapping banner 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England 
this rally has begun, and through its hundred constituent 
and affiliated bodies tens of thousands of English 
men and women are already in declared revolt against 
the status quo. They see that the choice lies between 
the end of laissez faire and the end of Rural England, 
and they have made their choice. They believe that 
there is no good reason why this Realm of England should 
not be as well administered and as prudently conserved 
as a well-managed private estate, and they held that 
the good of everyone is more likely to be promoted by 
wisely ordered development than by the present gamble 
of cut-throat Beggar-my-neighbour. 

In short they ask for a more adult game with intelli- 
gently formulated rules suitable for a civilized people, 
with no favour, and fair play for all. That is the demand 
of these revolutionaries—for they are no Jess—that 
there shal! be some co-ordinated and comprehensive 
plan governing the use and treatment of the land that 
we call ours, but which was our fathers’ and shall be 
our children’s, and is therefore ours only as_ trustees. 

As individuals we prosper or we fail, and inevitably 
we must die, wherefore we form collective trusts, which, 
through numbers of overlapping lives, contrive a torch- 
race immortality. The government of a country has 
this essential continuity, and with it power and authority 
delegated to it by the governed. When the property 
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in trust is a Kingdom, and the beneficiaries g whol 
people, the proper trustee would seem to be the State 
the conservation of a nation’s assets and their protection 
from a spendthrift squandering in our present time being 
surely matters within the proper function of a Govern. 
ment. 

In this matter, I say, we are petitioning to be governed. 
we ask for control, for discipline. We have tried freedom 
and, under present conditions, we see that it leads to 
waste, inefficiency, and chaos; in short we have learnt 
not without bitterness, that to go as you please is al 
always to arrive at what is pleasant. Also we haye 
turned envious eyes on other countries where the idea, 
of individual liberty is better tempered by common-sense 
and a greater regard for joint and common liberties 
that private greed or folly may by no means disregard, 
We see these countries and their cities orderly, efficient 
beautiful, their peoples prosperous and content—and 
we wonder and are ashamed. 

There are, we know well, economic, historical and 
geographical factors to be taken into account, but we 
have observed that even where all these factors might 
seem impossibly adverse, there, none the less, under 
favourable political conditions, a resolute people have 
achieved—what ? An ordered, seemly, dignified setting 
and background to their everyday lives, a background 
that they realize has profound if subconscious reactions 
on those lives. 

Slowly, bitterly, we are ourselves beginning to leam 
the same lesson. We are naively horrified to discover 
that the apprehending of beauty can be killed by star. 
vation. Eighty per cent. of the population of England 
is‘now urban, eighty per cent. of that great majority 
sees nothing but meanness and ugliness from cradle to 
grave in its immediate home surroundings. 

We luckier ones had long since felt a vague remorse, a 
certain shame that this should be—-we who were so merti- 
fully safe away from it all, lapped in the peace and beauty 
of the English country. Safe? Safe only till something 
should happen that would enable the citizens of our 
mean cities to make easy sorties into our delectable 
reserves, which would start them wondering, not, perhaps, 
why they should any longer put up with so little beauty 
(which they had had no opportunity of considering and 
could therefore scarcely realize), but why they should 
continue to tolerate smoke and grime, noise, incon- 
venience and lack of space and air and all for so very 
little in the way of civilized amenities, beyond gas and 
water and connexion with the public sewer. 


We were fools in a fools’ paradise—a private paradise 


that we believed was safe and separate from the 
admittedly ugly side of a dangerously ill-balanced civili:- 
zation. Now we know. That comfortable, if guilty 
security has been shattered—exploded by petrol in a 
million obedient engines. We made, or suffered to be 
made, vast nurseries for industrial barbarians. We 
relented a little, we improved their education, we gave 
them ideas, desires even, that could by no means be 
fulfilled. Come the motor “bus, the motor bicycle, the 
little car, and with them “ ribbon building ”’ along the 
roads, the squalid establishments to serve the machines 
and their passengers and the touting announcements to 
catch their insensitive eyes. 

It is thus that rural England is being dissolved away, 
disappearing bit by bit, but with a frightening acceleration 
behind a screen of roadside villas, tea-shacks, petrol 
depéts, and bill boards that violate every canon of 
seemliness and order and make a slattern of a countryside 
once serenely gracious. Further and further afield the 
adventurous bungalow plants its frail foundations—4 
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pink asbestos roof screaming its challenge across a whole 
parish from some pleasant upland that it has light- 
heartedly defaced. It is thus, through ignorance and 
jnsensitiveness and not through malice, that we are 
josing our inheritance of beauty. Day by day, year by 
year, tree by tree, and acre by acre, the old England 
perishes away, and what will be left in its place is exactly 
what frightens and humiliates those of us whose love of 
country is not so blind as to need no more substantial 
food than memories. 

An excuse has been suggested for the tragic mischief 
jgnorantly (and I verily believe innocently) wrought by 
the ordinary individual citizen, but the State, Local 
Government bodies, Industry and Big Business generally 
should know better and might have been expected to 
show a more prudent regard for national amenities that 
are, we begin to realize, immensely valuable national 
assets. 

We upbraid the Cockney picnickers who leave orange 
peel and paper in forest glades, but what of the far more 
damaging litter of our industrialists ? Derelict works, 
spoil heaps, dumps, abandoned dwellings—it is such things 
that can and do render whole areas desolate, as South 
Wales and the North of England know full well. 

If Big Business is ruthless in its manufacturing and its 
advertising, if so being it short-sightedly fouls its own 
nest, Public Authorities and the State itself are too often 
negligent trustees of the irreplaceable national assets 
that should be theirs to guard. Negligence in such a 
trust amounts to a fraud—a cruel fraud upon all future 
generations of Englishmen. If the Government does not 
regard responsibility in this matter with due seriousness, 
can we wonder if the governed treat England as a gold-rush 
territory for here-to-day and gone-to-morrow exploitation 
with no respect for the past or thought for the future ? 

Crouch Wi.uiaMs-ELLIs. 


Shareholders, Awake ! 


|A reader sends us this article. With much of his plea we are 
in agreement. The problem before British industry is how to 
give the shareholder a real say in the control of joint-stock under- 
takings, and at the same time ensure that this does not hamper 
the freedom of action of the executive.—Ep. Spectator.] 

ERHAPS the most salient characteristic of the 

modern joint-stock company is the divorce 
between ownership and control which it represents. 
At the head of every company there are two distinct 
bodies: the shareholders, who are legally the owners 
of the business, by whom all ultimate questions of 
policy are theoretically decided, and who receive the 
profits of the undertaking; and the executive, the 
board of directors, presided over by the chairman, 
who are technically the employees of the shareholders, 
appointed, paid, and (rarely) discharged by them, and 
whose function it is to carry on the business in their 
interests. Thus, in theory, ownership and_ control 
are both in the hands of the shareholders—what more 
could the shareholder ask ?—but in practice the control 
of the shareholder over the board of directors is small, 
and, in fact, it may be said that the functions of ownership 
and control are quite distinct, they are vested in two 
almost independent bodies of men. 

The joint-stock company as a form of economic organ- 
ization should prove satisfactory for three reasons : 
first, it enables those who own small quantities of capital 
to employ that capital even though they may have 
no business ability. By appointing expert adminis- 
trators the small capitalist may ensure for himself the 
maximum profit for the minimum of risk, and the 
provision of limited liability commits him to no greater 





obligation than the value of his actual purchase of 
shares. Secondly, those who are without capital, but 
are gifted with administrative powers, can find an 
opening for their ability in administration, and thus 
are the available capital and the available ability com- 
bined to the advantage of the owners of both. Thirdly, 
by means of combining together small quantities of 
capital under one control, enterprises can be undertaken 
which would otherwise be impossible. Railways and 
electric power stations would never come into being 
at the hands of isolated individuals, and groups of 
capitalists and groups of administrators are necessary 
that such schemes be undertaken at all. 

The present form of company organization is still 
less than a hundred years old, and it is, therefore, foolish 
to suppose that any final stage of development has 
been reached. For this reason it is wise to consider 
change, wherever that change represents a genuine 
move for the better. The first criticism which may 
be directed against the joint-stock company is an attack 
on private enterprise in general; this, however, will 
not be dealt with here. The other line of attack is that 
the joint-stock company does not, in fact, fulfil the 
functions it professes, and this charge, which has con- 
siderable justification, will be considered here. 


Criticism lies somewhat as follows, and is, it seems, 
sound :—The shareholders of joint-stock companies do 
not, in fact, control ultimate policy as their ownership 
would imply. Everybody who has ever attended a 
general meeting of a joint stock company as a shareholder 
must have felt his impotence in dealing even with the 
very underlying principles of policy. Instead of being 
able to outline the uses to which his capital is being 
put, to decide what profits are available for distribution, 
and to appoint the administrators who are to carry 
out his wishes, he finds himself dominated by those whom 
he himself has (nominally) placed in authority. The 
directors are clected on the proposal of the chairman, 
and the chairman outlines the policy of the directors, 
dealing out dividends like pocket-money to children, 
all questions being met by circumnavigatory answers. 
To this a few shareholders may object, but the majority, 
so long as their dividends are forthcoming, are apathetic. In 
this apathy lies one of the chief faults of the system ; 
shareholders become habituated to doing nothing, so 
that until dividends cease to be forthcoming they take 
no interest in the policy of the companies they 
own. This apathy, of course, just gives directors 
the opportunity of covering up small losses when 
affairs are not going well, and the result is that 
the first suspicion the shareholder obtains that 
all is not well is that a crisis has taken place. Thus, 
secrecy tends to pervade joint-stock organization, partly 
as a result of the apathy of the shareholders, and partly 
owing to the fact that no director wishes to tell his 
employers that he is bungling their affairs. 


So much for the faults of organization, but there is 
still another criticism which may be levied against the 
joint-stock company. Shareholders in the past seem 
to have preferred a fool with a title to a good 
organizer of poor family, as a result, no doubt, of the 
importance attached in this country to social standing 
as a merit. Of course, from the economic point of view, 
it is quite irrelevant whether a company director is a 
peer or a commoner. When we compare the British 
and the American methods of company promotion, 
we find a great contrast. In the former case the essential 
quality of a board of directors is that it should contain 
good ‘“‘ names,”’ in the latter, that it should be efficient. 
This fault is perhaps aggravated by the English method 
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of financing new businesses, where shares are issued 
to the public at the very beginning, and the promoter 
has no personal interest in the subsequent career of the 
company. In the States the Financial Houses often 
buy up all the shares at the start, and later sell them 
on the market. It is in their interest that they should 
secure good management and a sound: foundation for 
the companies they float. In Germany, again, the 
banks play a larger part in flotation than here, and 
frequently hold a lasting interest in the new concerns. 
It is true that the Bank of England played a prominent 
part in the flotation of the Lancashire Cotton Corporation, 
but this is indicative of a quite new, though it seems 
desirable, tendency. While the English company pro- 
moter wants an immediate appeal to the public, and the 
public likes big names, in the United States and Germany 
the promoters generally have some permanent interest 
in the new concern, and the public, too, is more interested 
in business qualifications than social standing as a 
condition of company directorship. 

What now are the remedies of present evils ?—First 
of all, the education of shareholders to seek for real 
merit in their administrators and to demand _ fuller 
information concerning the policy of the concerns in 
which they have money. Such a demand would be 
irresistible. The growth of the Investment Trust is 
perhaps a move in the right direction, but who is to 
control the Investment Trust ?—Already demands for 
greater publicity with respect to the placements of 
Investment Trusts have been met with the ancient 
reply: ‘‘In your own interest it is better that you 
should not know”! Further, shareholders should elaim 
effective powers in electing directors, instead of accepting 
like sheep anybody whom a company promotor puts 
before them. <A strong “ Shareholders’ Awakening Cam- 
paign ” might do the work, though it would probably 
be extensively opposed by existing “ rabbit ” company 
directors. Then, secondly, there is always legislation. 
Legislation with respect to publicity already in some 
measure exists, and a strengthening of the present 
company law is desirable in this direction. In the case 
of the appointment of directors, however, it seems 
that very little short of a national panel of qualified 
people would be possible. Such a panel might be of 
very great use. 

It seems, however, that the immediate need is an 
increase in the initiative of shareholders. Moreover, 
so long as the present apathy continues, the wage-earners 
of the country are thoroughly justified in demanding the 
removal of the evils of the present system by the termin- 
ation of the system. The problem is urgent, let the 
shareholders awake—and act! 

A SrupENt or Economics. 


The Fantastic Teuton 


TYX\HE remarkable success and ever-increasing number 

of recent translations of German fiction suggest 
that we are on the eve of a revival of German influence in 
English literature. It may seem peradoxical, but it is 
not altogether surprising, that this should be a sequel of 
the War. During the half century that preceded it, 
contemporary German literature was a closed book to the 
general English reader. But ignorance and indifference 
had not always been the attitude of English writers and 
readers to German literary productions. It is not much 
more than a hundred years ago that De Quincey urged his 
contemporaries to “ cultivate an acquaintance with that 


literature of Europe which has the most juvenile consti- 
tution’; and his advice was widely followed in the 
sphere both of philosophy and of fiction. 


ey 


The characteristic of German fiction a hundred years 
ago, when its vogue was at its height in England and al}: 
over the Continent, was its complete remoteness from 
real life. Madame de Staél, who wrote her treatise on 
Germany during the Napoleonic wars, found that the 
chief characteristics of the German of her day were 
sentimentality and lack of energy ; and about the same 
time the once famous Jean-Paul Richter launched at his 
compatriots an epigram which, in an age when super. 
terrestrial and supernatural were synonymous terms, was 
quite innocent of the sinister meaning it might bear to-day; 
“ Providence has given to the English the empire of the 
sea, to the French that of the land, and to the Germans 
that of—the air.’’ German fiction flowed in two main 
streams—the sentimental and the supernatural. The 
German sentimental novel is a dreary waste, unredeemed 
even by Werther, which would long ago have been for. 
gotten had it been the work of a lesser man than Goethe, 
The supernatural school produced at any rate one book 
which is still read everywhere to-day. The brothers 
Grimm wrote in the early years of the nineteenth century 
their incomparable collection of fairy tales, years after 
this particular muse had been struck dumb in France 
and Britain. 

But the great story-teller of the day was Hoffmann. 
In the space of eight years (he died young in 1822) he 
published more than twenty volumes of fantastic tales, 
His work was devoured, in original or in translation, in 
every country of Europe. And here again we must pay 
tribute to the gentleness of the German character. 
Hoffmann recoiled from the “ blood and horrors ” type 
of supernatural fiction, of which “* Monk ” Lewis was the 
leading exponent, and which was almost exclusively 
made in England. Hoffmann never tries to curdle your 
blood or keep you awake at nights. It is in the gentlest, 
friendliest fashion that he tells his tales of ghosts, wizards 
and automata ; of magic daggers, spectacles and looking- 
glasses; of doubles, lost identities and mesmerism, 
Probably no writer since his day exercised on his own 
generation an influence so universal and so unchallenged 
as Hoffmann’s; sane critics ranked him unhesitatingly 
with Shakespeare and Goethe. To-day the merest chance 
keeps his name familiar throughout the world in the title 
of a popular opera. 

The fame of Hoffmann soon travelled to this country. 
A long and sententious article on his writings by no less 
a person than Sir Walter Scott appeared in 1827 in the 
first number of the Foreign Quarterly Review-—a journal 
whose existence testifies to the interest in foreign literature 
in Britain at that period. ‘The attachment of the Germans 
to the mysterious,” wrote Scott, “‘ has invented another 
species of composition which perhaps could hardly have 
made its way in any other country or language. This may 
be called the fantastic mode of writing, in which the most 
wild and unbounded licence is given to an irregular fancy, 
and all species of combination however ludicrous or how- 
ever shocking are attempted and executed without 
scruple . . . Our English severity of taste will not easily 
adopt this wild and fantastic tone into our own literature, 
nay, perhaps will scarcely tolerate it in translations.’ 
Other great men were more lenient in their judgment, 
Carlyle and Thackeray translated tales from Hoffman», 
and the popularity of the fantastic tale in England was 80 
great in the ’thirties that even Dickens thought fit to 
enliven Mr. Pickwick’s progress by intercalating in his 
adventures two specimens of the genre—the “ Bagman’s 
Story,” and the “Tale of the Queer Client.” The former 
is, after the German manner, humorous, and the latter 
tragic; but the fantastic element predominates in both 
and comes as something of a shock to the modern readet 
of Pickwick. The “‘ Queer Client ” seems deliberately to 
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challenge comparison with German models, for the 
narrator prefaces his story as follows :— 

«Talk of your German Universities. Pooh, pooh! There’s 
romance enough at home w:thout going half a mile for it; only 
people never think of it.” 

The Dickensian enthusiasts who have taken infinite 
pains to identify the sites not only of the minutest events 
in the novelist’s life, but of incidents in his books, have 
paid less attention to his literary models. A search 
among the mass of translations and imitations of German 
tales current in England at the beginning of last century 
would probably reveal the sources of inspiration of these 
two queer insertions in Pickwick. It does not seem to 
have been noticed that Miss Havisham in Great Ewpecta- 
tions, who was jilted on her wedding day and celebrates 
the event ever after by wearing her bridal attire, comes 
straight from the pages of one of Hoffmann’s tales. 
Dickens has, indeed, in his usual exuberant way, gone one 
better than his model ; for while Hoffmann’s bride only 
celebrated the anniversaries of her disappointment in 
this peculiar fashion, Miss Havisham never afterwards 
lays aside the bridal garments. There is another curious 
detail. The bride in Hoffmann has a little nutwood table 
with gilded carving, on which are served chocolate, cake 
and wine. There are none of these things in Miss Havis- 
ham’s apartment ; but in the imaginary account of it 
afterwards given by Pip to Uncle Pumblechook we find, 
among other fantastic details, “ cake and wine on gold 
plates.” 

The taste for the fantastic in German literature has 
scarcely survived the iron age of Bismarck ; but we seem 
to discover its tracks in some curious recent attempts to 
adorn psychology in the garments of fantasy. A striking 
example is Hermann Hesse’s Steppenwolf which, after 
being a best seller in Germany last winter, has just 
appeared in English. It is probable that the author of 
this story of a man-wolf has never read Lady into Fov ; 
and the stories are indeed poles asunder. But it is 
interesting to see how national traditions assert them- 
selves. David Garnett returns unconsciously to the 
technique of Defoe (of whom he certainly never thought 
as a model) and by an overwhelming accumulation of 
external details lulls us into forgetfulness of the fantastic 
basis of his theme. Hesse scorns the faintest pretence 
of verisimilitude, and flaunts the fantastic in our face 
like a true son of Hoffmann. But the spirit has changed ; 
and as Thomas Mann’s Magic Mountain turns out not 
to be magic at all, but an experimental station for students 
of psychology, so Steppenwolf is no true creature of the 
supernatural world, but a retort wherein Hesse experi- 
ments with psychological elements borrowed from the 
Russians. (The title is presumably intended as a compli- 
ment to his spiritual home). It does not seem likely to 
enjoy more than a succés d’estime in this country, and will 
probably not found a school even in Germany. For 
the moment, the word is with the realists. 

K. H. Carr. 


The Fox 
i te !” said the fox, ‘‘ we learn very quickly. We 
are taught these things as soon as we are able 
to tumble about in the sun. J have never forgotten what 
my mother said to me.” 

He snapped at a fly. 

“She said, ‘When you are older you will love the 
sun in the grass and the keen air no less than you do 
now. But there are other things in life. The gentlemen 
of the county will put on their red coats and mount 
gleaming horses, and will hunt you with dogs. You 
must run from them. You will run from them. You 


will be frightened. But you must give them a good 
run, and they will say, “ Ah! that’s a stout fox!” and 
some other day they will hunt you again to kill, for 
the gentlemen of the county need the blood of animals. 
You need not complain. Foxes must die. This is their 
natural death, unless they are caught in those traps which 
common men put down for the pestilential rabbits. 
Remember, behave like a sportsman, and after you have 
given them a good run they will let you alone until 
another day.’ ” 

He pricked up his red ears. 

“* There’s a sound on the wind.” 

There was a sound on the wind, a distant grumbling, 
and the faint, elfin bray of a horn. 

He snapped at another fly, and winked. 

** Excuse me,” he said, “ I really must be off!” 

He lifted up his forefoot, and sniffed the air. Then 
he was away over a great ploughed field with the hounds 
in full ery. He turned left-handed into a field of kale 
and cut across the railway lines. Thence, down into a 
valley. He stopped for a breather, and watched the 
hounds straggled out on the hill like pieces of a jig-saw 
puzzle, all brown and white, then he headed for the dykes 
and led them over water. After that he doubled back, 
and ran along the railway embankment for half a mile, 
crossing it by Mr. Dove’s farm. 

He had given them a fine run. Now he must get back 
to his spinney. He turned right-handed, circled a hill, 
and put on a burst of speed across an open field. But 
by now he was frightened. His ears were laid back, his 
tail trailed on the ground, and his red coat was a dull 
brown with sweat. He had given them a forty-minute 
run, and some of the pack were beaten. He must get 
to the spinney, and there they would let him rest in 
peace. 

He made a supreme effort, and jumped a wire fence. 

** He’s a stout fox!” said the master, as he reached 
the spinney. “Such a run!” So, with heart almost 
broken, and trembling with tiredness, the lever of the 
sun in the grass lay in his earth. 

But the gentlemen of the county dug him out and 


murdered him. D. Stuart JERVIS. 


The Theatre 


[‘* Tue Roor.” By Joun Gatswortuy. At THE VAUDEVILLE 
THEATRE. “THe Eater OF Dreams.” By H. R. 
LENORMAND. AT THE GATE THEATRE STUDIO.] 

In one of Zola’s novels (I seem to remember) there is a scene 

in which a train rushes to catastrophe, while the unknowing 

passengers pursue their customary railway occupations— 
reading, talking, playing cards. In a corner sits a nun, 
murmuring a prayer. An obvious symbol of human fragility, 
like the ‘ Titanic’ disaster, utilized, a few months ago, by 

Mr. Ernest Raymond in The Berg. And now comes 

Mr. Galsworthy with a hotel and a fire. 

What sort of hotel? The programme says, “‘a small old- 
fashioned hotel in Paris.’ Old-fashioned, perhaps ; but, as 
we see, very well-appointed in its bedrooms, with private 
bathrooms, and the possibility of ordering and getting caviare 
and white wine at midnight ; also, a rare cuisine. Yet only 
one night waiter—played, with exquisite reticence, by 
Mr. Horace Hodges. A waiter, marvellously gifted—though 
not young—with a knack of appearing, almost simultaneously, 
at all the doors, whether to wait or to warn. At the same 
time two drunken youths are permitted to revel in the dining- 
room and lounge; two charming little girls (Miss Ann 
Casson and Miss Peggy Simpson) rap on walls and imitate 
amorous cats in the corridors; and a Czechoslovakian 
virtuoso practises the wailful violin, with sounds that float 
all over the building. 

In sum, it would be quite a Palais Royal-farce hotel if we 
were. not in Mr. Galsworthy’s restraining company. He 
sobers our incipient hilarity by reminding us that in the 
midst of larks we are in tragedy; presents us also to an 
earnest author who dies of heart disease; to his afilicted 
young wife (mother of the caterwauling little girls) dressed 
in spite of the hotel’s obscurity—in an inappropriately 
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gorgeous evening frock ; and to two bad young people who’ve 
escaped together to Paris for a companionate marriage—she, 
the lady, being also overdressed for such a place and errand. 
We think she must be innocent, however (or suburban), 
because, after a very bad crossing, she and her lover can 
regard a visit to Carmen at the Opera Comique as a “ treat.” 
Why not Faust at the ‘* Académie Nationale de Musique ” ? 
But the caviare and vin blanc followed ; so the evening would 
have ended rakishly, had it not been for the fire. 

This begins oddly by the petrolling of the patient waiter’s 
hat. It ends on the roof, all the cast escaping down chutes, 
except the drunkard whose fault it was. Stern justice! It 
was ever Mr. Galsworthy’s way—perhaps his foible. For a 
good play is like life—often terribly askew in its moral balance 
and rewards. Here, at least, you may pick out almost 
anything you like till the fire alarm jumbles it all together— 
humour (of a sort) or pathos ; a mosquito hunt with slippers, 
a talk about death, a passionate love scene, a child’s romp, a 
drinking bout. Almost a “‘ variety,” as weil as a morality ! 
And if Mr. Galsworthy’s sense of accuracy or plausibility in 
detail appears to be deserting him, we complain less justifiably 
here than we did after Ewile, because the theme and atmosphere 
are, we recognize, intentionally symbolical, if not altogether 
fantastic. 

There was another play, last week, written in the now 
familiar method of glimpses, by a series of short scenes: 
Lenormand’s Mangeur de Réves at the Gate. It was mentioned 
here, in a study of Lenormand’s work, a year or two ago: 
this thrilling drama of the doctor of souls, Luc de Bronte, who 
strives to release and abolish his victims’ buried memories 
and obsessions by dragging them up into full consciousness 
and explaining them away. 

Superficially the play might be judged as a satire on psycho- 
analysis. For, in one case, Luke’s diagnosis turns his patient 
into the adventurous criminal which she had secretly yearned 
to be; in another, he forces suicide upon the woman he believes 
himself to love by tracking to its source the dim nightmare 
memory that harasses her. In the callousness of irrational 
infancy, she had betrayed her mother to some Arab robbers. 
A Sophoclean irony emerges, as these two pursue the fact of 
the murder, which he at first takes for a delusion, she for a 
figment of conscience diseased. Out there, in the sands of 
the desert, the half-forgotten horror is waiting for them both. 
His healing is as fatal as the busybody sincerity of the hero 
of The Wild Duck. And is not he, the rationalist, as much an 
obsessionist as his victims ? Does he love the sick woman ? 
Or is he fascinated merely by her malady? I am afraid 
Mr. Peter Godfrey’s playing of this part made Luke too 
sardonic and sinister. He seemed to miss the struggle which 
mingles curiosity with pity in the “ eater of dreams.” 

A word or two about the production. Has Mr. Godfrey 
finally joined the pitch-dark school? Why must nerves 
already strained be further irritated by a blackness punctuated 
by “spot” lights? Instead of plunging the Swiss: pension 
ot the first scene into this felonious gloom, why not restore 
the author’s required division of the stage, which ought to 
show us a woman moving alone about her room, while her 
critics discuss her next door? And when you do split the 
available space into fragments,.why perch the characters in 
framed transparencies, left and right, so that we have to 
crane our necks to peep up at them? Better M. Pitoeff’s 
décor idéologique of velvet crossed by symbolical ribands of 
colour. Better anything than inexpressive eccentricity. 

The translation is well done, though, if I am not mistaken, 
there are cuts, as there are certainly ‘* improvements ” here 
and there—‘ the sun is no warmer than a clergyman’s sermon ” 
becoming, skittishly, ‘‘a curate’s lovemaking.” ... But, 
after grumbling a little, one must end by thanking the Gate 
Theatre for this profoundly impressive play, as for its promise 
to give us another by Lenormand, later on. 


RICHARD JENNINGS. 


Music 


[WEDNESDAY EVENING CONCERTS.] 


Tue activities of the London concert world have suddenly 
become so feverish that the public may be forgiven for its 
temporary embarrassment. ‘The ordinary music-lover with 
a limited amount of money to spare for concert-tickets 
is at the moment doubtful whether to support this or that 
series of orchestral concerts, this or that programme of 
chamber music. The only thing he is certain about is that 
he will not waste money on recitals except when they are 
given by well-known singers and players. (The ordinary 
recital, given by a beginner in order to secure a sheaf of 
mutilated .Press-cuttings, is doomed—at least, so far as 
public support is concerned.) He will be wiser a year from 
now. Then he will know which concerts are likely to provide 
the music and the kind of performance he prefers. Meanwhile, 
he is left to speculate. He studies the preliminary announce- 


es 


ments. If he is steady and conservative he will mistrys 
such comparatively unknown quantities as Hindemith 
von Hoesslin, Mahler, Bruckner, and Perez Casas. If he jg. 
rash, he will be thrilled by these names, and turn his back 
upon Bach. But the ordinary music-lover is rarely rash, 

If the orchestral concert announcements bewilder 
with their rich promise and leave him undecided, there 
is one series of chamber concerts which cannot fail to ap 
to him. Indeed, he has already given his solid support to: 
the enterprise. A committee of popular singers and playe;s' 
met in the early summer and hit upon the plan of giving a 
number of programmes upon a co-operative basis. They 
decided to include only music that they themselves would 
like to perform together; and, moreover, to build up the 
rogrammes with strict notions of balance and aptitude, 

he series was to be called simply the Wednesday Eveni 
Concerts. In that title there is a faint echo of the Monday 
Popular Concerts at the old St. James’ Hall, which is appro. 
priate since the object of the Wednesday Concerts is to 
make the general public acquainted with chamber music, 
The committee also decided to invite the co-operation of 
other artists in order to make possible a wide range of works, 

Three of the programmes have already been given, and 
for each the Wigmore Hall was filled. I was present at the 
second (a Bach programme) and was much impressed by the 
type of audience that had been attracted. It was both 
enthusiastic and intelligent. There were no foolish demands 
for repetitions and no signs of aloof, high-brow appraisement, 
It was an audience after one’s own heart. 

It is rare to be able to say that fine performances were 
given and that the audience deserved them. On this occasion 
one could say so without reserve. Dorothy Silk is renowned 
for her Bach singing : but I think I have never heard her sing 
so brilliantly as she did in the Cantata ‘‘ Jauchzet Gott” 
or so sensitively as she did in “ Siisser Trost.” Between 
these two vocal episodes Harold Samuel and the London 
String Players gave a performance of the A major Piano 
Concerto that disarmed criticism by its freshness and clarity, 
At the third concert (last week) Mr. Samuel and 
Myra Hess played the Mozart Sonata in D for two piano- 
fortes and also Brahms’ F minor duet, that curious work 
that worried the composer so much that he made two other 
versions, one as a string quintet (with two ’cellos) and one as 
a pianoforte quintet. At the fourth concert (November 20th) 
Mr. Samuel will play in Dvorak’s *“* Dumky” Trio and in 
the -last before Christmas (December 4th) he and _ Isolde 
Menges will play that sad and beautiful Mozart sonata for 
violin and piano in E minor (K. 304). 

I write of these concerts because I am convinced that 
there are many among readers of the Spectator who would 
welcome the opportunity of hearing music which, after all, 
is rarely performed, and hardly ever by a combination of 
singers and players of the front rank. Other works that 
will be given at the next two concerts are Mozart’s Oboe 
Quartet (with Leon Goossens), Schumann’s “ Dichterliebe” 
(Plunket Greene) and Mozart’s ‘ Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.” 
The programmes to be given after Christmas will include 
examples of contemporary chamber music. Here are the 
dates: January 22nd, February 5th and: 19th, March 5th 
and 19th. 

Basit MAINE, 


The Cinema 


Tue first performance this season arranged by the Film 
Society was held last Sunday afternoon at the Tivoli, and I can 
say with no hesitation that the programme presented was of 
exceptional interest. 

After a short, but nerve-shattering, fantasy of Edgar Allan 
Poe’s The Fall of the House of Usher; we were shown a New 
Era film, Drifters, which was made by Mr. John Grierson at 
the suggestion of the Empire Marketing Board. Drifters is, 
in‘my opinion, unquestionably the best British film which 
has been made. For subject, it has the whole story of herring- 
fishing, from the time the drifters leave harbour until the 
herrings are packed and dispatched to Billingsgate. It is a 
subject which offers great opportunities to its director, and 
Mr. Grierson has not missed‘his chance. The construction is 
admirable, and the photography is not only an_ artistic 
achievement, but at times it must indeed have been a physical 
achievement ; for, although the drifters set out in a calm 
sea, when the time came to draw in their laden nets, the sea 
had risen to such a height that the fishermen’s job was hard 
enough, and we should imagine the camera man’s task was 
a really dangerous one. 

Drifters will probably be released soon for exhibition in 
London, and it is a film which no one should miss. 

It was also a great intellectual and artistic treat to see the 
Russian film of The Battleship ‘ Potemkin’ which has not 
before been publicly exhibited in England, having failed to 
pass the British Board of Film Censors on account, it is under 
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I cannot 
ing that after its very enthusiastic reception by the 

ee dodety audience, Potemkin may be cut perhaps, as it 

easily could be, to suit the requirements of the British Board 

of Film Censors, so that a larger number of people may have 

an opportunity of seeing it. 

In Potemkin the subject is the incident of the mutiny of 


stood, of certain details of “ barbaric violence.” 


ilors on the battleship in 1905. The first part of the 
pA ed exactly from the Russian, is entitled bg Worms 
and Men.” The men are given to eat meat which is literally 
crawling. Because of their refusal to do so, a number of them 
are sentenced to be shot, with the result that the growing 
feeling of unrest reaches culmination point and mutiny 
preaks out. From Odessa, where the ivwnspeople are in 
sympathy with the mutineers, comes a whole fleet of little 
skiffs containing food for. the starying sailors. Because of 
the burning of the dockyard (which is neither suggested nor 
shown in the film), the townspeople are shot in masses on the 
t steps at Odessa. The film ends with the battleship 
Potemkin steaming up in the dawn to join the fleet, expecting 
at every moment to be blown up. But, probably owing to the 
fact that the Potemkin was the latest, and by far the largest, 
ship in the Black Sea, rather than to any feeling of fraternity, 
the fleet enables her to escape and take refuge in a Roumanian 
rt. 
Yds is the first of the post-revolution Russian his- 
torical films. It is directed by Eisenstein, one. of the two 
greatest Russian producers. The emotional excitement and 
sense of reality which is achieved are due, not so much to its 
hotography, as to the sequence in which the shots are shown, 
and its rhythmic cutting. It is also due to the music which 
has been arranged by Mr. Edmond Meisel to amplify and 
intensify the rhythm of the film. Potemkin is not perhaps so 
great an artistic achievement as Pudovkin’s Mother, but it is 
intensely interesting. 

Of the films which can be seen in London this week, The Great 
Gabbo at the New Gallery is probably the best entertainment. 
The idea is original: the Great Gabbo is a ventriloquist, a 
super-egotist, whose better half expresses itself through his 
charming little puppet, Otto. He even takes Otto to dine with 
him on Broadway, the whole room being entertained by his 
conversation with Otto and Otto’s behaviour with the waiters. 
So far the film is good: the subject is eminently suitable to 
the talkie medium. Erich von Stroheim plays the part of 
The Great Gabbo with sincerity and restraint. But the film 
is, in my opinion, not nearly so good as it might have been ; 
there is nothing remarkable about its direction and there are 
far too many irrelevant turns introduced into it, excellent 
though these turns may be. It is something, however, to get 
an original idea. 

CELIA SIMPSON, 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 


Sir,—Freshmen arrived at the beginning of the Michaelmas 
Term to find playing-fields harder and browner than they 
normally appear at midsummer, but moderate rains have by 
this time made Rugby football less painful, and between two 
o'clock and two-thirty streams of overladen and overdriven 
cars pour over Silver Street Bridge as usual. The river and the 
fen in the neighbourhood of Silver Street present a curious 
spectacle: dams, motor pumps, pile-driving, wooden aque- 
ducts and other evidences of modern engineering led us at first 
to believe that the transformation of the old Mill site into an 
up-to-date pleasaunce had begun, but now we understand 
that the exposure of the river-bed is simply to facilitate the 
laying of an electric cable. 

Further along the river the building operations which we 
had hoped to see in connexion with the new Library on the 
old King’s and Clare field have not yet been begun. Rightly 
or wrongly, the report of the Syndicate which was discussed 
last term was referred back, and a fresh report, amended in 
certain details, is eagerly. awaited. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott’s 
pass and elevations are hung in the Library for all to see, 

ut there is no crowd of enthusiastic visitors. One attack, 
made with a certain journalistic crudity, has appeared in the 
Cambridge Review ; but, so far from inaugurating a contro- 
versy, it has not even produced a reply. The tower in Sir Giles’s 
design is naturally. provocative of a variety of opinions, but 
it is to be hoped that definite action will not be delayed much 
longer. The limitations of space in the existing Library 

ecome more acute every day, and the most ardent lover of 
the old building must long for the first sod to be cut on the 
new site. 

The University is fortunate this term in being able to 
welcome certain lecturers of a not too academic type. Mr 
John Buchan delivered the Rede Lecture on “ The Causal 
and the Casual in History ’” on Armistice Day, and General 
Smuts is to discourse on “ Democracy ” at Newnham at the 


end of the month. Professor Piccoli (successor of the well- 
beloved Professor Okey in the Chair of Italian) treated of 
“Italian Humanities * in his inaugural lecture. 

Dramatic entertainment is provided in exceptional pro- 
fusion this term. At the Festival Theatre Mr. Anmer Hall’s 
company made a brilliant beginning with Pirandello’s Six 
Characters in Search of an Author, and followed it with Gogoland 
Dryden ; at the A.D.C. The Voysey Inheritance is to be played 
at the end of term ; in addition, Mr. Frank Birch last week 
produced at the A.D.C. Theatre Calderon’s Life's a Dream, as 
translated by himself and J. B. Trend. It was an ambitious 
enterprise, and, with the help of a fine cast, Mr. Birch has 
been immensely successful in introducing Calderon to many 
who had barely heard his name. It was pleasant to recognize 
many old friends among the players. Madame Lopokova in 
voice, action, and expression was quite charming; Mr; 
Savile and Mr. Hedley Briggs recalled many pleasant memo- 
ries of the early plays at the Festival ; Mr. Clinton-Baddeley’s 
voice was as rich as ever, though it was not always easy to 
recognize him as a king (his first costume suggested the Arch- 
bishop of Strelsau, his second an M.D. of Bologna) ; Mr. 
Barry K. Barnes played a difficult part with great vigour, and 
Mr. A. M.S. Mackenzie is perhaps the most faithful of all Mr. 
Birch’s pupils. This week Mr. Birch is producing Prisoners 
of War, by J. R. Ackerley, a play which, in view of the present 
boom in war literature, should have something more than a 
succes d’estime. Lovers of another kind of high-brow stuff 
are well provided for at the New Theatre, where Mr. George 
Robey is playing to crowded houses. 

On the river the final of the Light Fours produced what has 
only happened twice in eighty years—a dead heat. On the 
earlier occasions (which were as far back as 1861 and 1874) 
the honours were divided, but on this ceeasion Third Trinity 
and Jesus immediately decided upon a re-row, in which Third 
were victorious by a margin of three seconds.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Your CAMBRIDGE CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe “ Spectator,’ NoveEMBER 14TH, 1829. 
Bias. 


A boy of the name of Lurchin was fully committed at Lambeth 
Street on Wednesday, on charges of theft preferred against him by 
his grandmother. His thievish propensities had proved incurable. 
He had been sent from Edinburgh at five years old, to have this bias 
removed, but in vain. He had robbed his ancient relative on sys- 
tem, and disposed of the articles to pawnbrokers. 


THe CHURCH. 


Of the three great divisions of Christianity, the Roman Catholic 
is chiefly addressed to the senses, the Presbyterian to the mind, the 
English Episcopal is an attempt to mingle the better parts of both. 
It may admit of a question whether the search after a golden mean 
in matters ecclesiastical has not failed, as it has generally done in 
things of less importance. The forms of the Episcopal Church 
have a close resemblance to those of its Catholic progenitor ; but 
with the one they are types, with the other they are realities. The 
superstitious part of its adherents are therefore in momentary danger 
of falling off from Episcopacy to Romanism. On the other hand, 
even the tolerated existence of ceremonies that are acknowledged 
to be non-essential is offensive to the fanatical part of her followers, 
and leads to a falling off from Episcopacy to Presbyterianism, or 
some one of its numerous modifications, where religion is stripped 
of its comprehensible clothing, and addresses itself to the mind of 
the worshipper in undefined mystery and magnitude. 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


The pencil of this modern Hogarth is never idle. We have, 
now lying before us the second part of some Sketches and Scraps, 
which he is pouring out to the world with his wonted fecundity. 

The first plate is a sketch of ‘“ London Going out of Town” ; 
and from the clouds of smoke pervading the course of its march, 
it would appear as if it were high time for other folks to think of 
such a migration as well as the great town itself. In this progress 
of bricks, mortar and scaffolding, we see hods and trowels suddenly 
become animate, and assisting in the great remove ; while, on the 
other hand, hay-cocks, and trees touched with the same portion of 
Promethean fire, are equally active in their endeavour to get out 
of the way of this Vandal-like descent with which they are threatened. 
The whole scene is whimsically crowded with in-town and out-of- 
town incidents ; and the sprawling tree, only called into life to be 
suffocated by the fine lime which is finding its way through a range 
of sieves, makes an admirable climax to these “ miseries of human 
life.” 








THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be glad to answer inquiries 
from readers on subjects connected with travel, or to put readers 
into touch with persons or agencies which will suit their require- 
ments. Inquiries should be addressed to :—The Travel Manager, 
the. ‘* Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


Prestipent Hoover's Armistice Day speech was sufficiently 
comprehensive to please everybody for different reasons. 
His reaffirmation of the American determination to have 
nothing to do with “ sanctions ” is felt to need special emphasis 
abroad just now. The belief is current here that the British 
public has lately been encouraged to imagine that the joint 
Hoover-MacDonald statement implied some understanding 
which had bridged the gulf between European commitment 
to and American avoidance of “ sanctions.”” The fact is 
that the statement meant no more than it said. The contriry 
belief, like Commander Kenworthy’s recent suggestion that 
America might contract not to munition an aggressor or be 
led to accept the ruling of the League as to who is the aggressor, 
is at least questionable. Mr. MacDonald’s recent references 
to the freedom of the seas are considered strangely optimistic 
in their apparent assumption that problems will disappear 
if simply ignored. President Hoover is more realistic and 
refuses to assume that war will not recur. It is believed 
here that if America achieves her aim at the London Con- 
ference the conditions which formerly dictated her interest 
in the freedom of the seas will be reversed and Britain rather 
than America will stand in the greatest need of safeguards 
against interference with shipping. However, that is for 
Britain to ponder. Sentiment is all very well, but there 
does seem to be a need for a frank facing of concrete 
realities. 
* * * * 

THe ProGress OF AVIATION. 

President Hoover has instructed the aviation sections of 
the Post Office, War and Navy Departments to study existing 
and contemplated air routes in the United States with the 
object of setting up a clearly defined and co-ordinated 
national system of airways for mail and passenger transpor- 
tation. The aim would be to determine which routes are 
most serviceable from a national point of view, and 
commercial aviation companies would be encouraged by 
means of Government subsidies or air mail contracts to fit 
their activities into the national scheme. Mr. Hoover has 
a similar policy in mind in respect of the merchant marine, 
feeling it desirable that Government grants should be 
influenced by the importance, from the point of view of the 
country as a whole, of the trade routes which are served. 
While the air routes are being studied, the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey of the Department of Commerce has begun the 
compilation of a complete airway chart of the United States. 
Ground, elevations, towns, railways, highways, power trans- 
mission lines, revolving light and directive radio beacons 
and landing ficlds are to be indicated for the guidance of 
aviators. The chart will be issued in sections. Avizstion is 
developing continuously and the data to be charted changes 
frequently. At the present time, for example, there are 
about one thousand airports in the United States, but plans 
for at least another thousand are already under consideration 
in various parts of the country. 

* * ca * 
POLLUTION OF STREAMS. 

Local authorities in several parts of the country are 
concerned that one of the consequences of urban and industrial 
growth has been the pollution of streams needed now, or 
likely to be in the future, as populations continue to grow, as 
additional sources of water supply. For generations New 
York has been dumping sewage into its abutting waters in 
the belief that they would oxidize it to the safety point. 
When the error began to be sufficiently apparent, extensive 
sewage disposal plants were projected and are now to be 
augmented on a large scale, but the Engineer to the Board of 
Estimates reports that pollution has gone so far already 
that never again will the waters about Manhattan be fit to 
swimin. Some time ago Massachusetts, following a suggestion 
of the sanitary experts, classified its streams and abandoned 
some of them, in the belief that industrial exigencies made 
it inevitable, to pollution. Now the State authorities, sorely 
needing sources of water supply, are anxious to recover some 
of the polluted waters, but, upon investigation, find that the 


* of a decline in the rate. 





es 


cost is prohibitive. Pennsylvania is tacea with similar 
problems, and local authorities are urged to tackle them 
before it is too late. In particular, Philadelphia and Other 
communities along the tidal Delaware are being urged tp 
clean up and keep clean local waters, so that once more the 
shall not offend eye and nose and shall be serviceable as 


sources of water supply. 
* * * * 


THE MEDITERRANEAN Fruit Fiy. 

The possibility that the Mediterranean fruit fly, which has 
wrought such havoc in Florida, will be completely eradicated 
as a result of the campaign by State and Federal authorities, 
is foreshadowed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Where, 
at one time, it is said “ hundreds of flies could be obtained 
with a few sweeps with a net,” at present all methods of 
trapping fail to locate a single fly. The success of the cam. 
paign is attributed chiefly to sterilization and the use of 
poison spray. The studies of sterilization which the infesta- 
tion occasioned will, it is believed, probably lead to permanent 
improvements in the colour of citrus fruits and in methods 
of preserving them. The poison spray caused some injury 
to plants, but the agricultural experts hope, as a consequence 
of the experience gained, to develop an equally effective 
spray which will also be perfectly safe. Further appropria- 
tions are sought to enable the work to continue as incipient 
outbreaks are expected to occur before next June, 

* * * * 

ACCIDENT OR DISEASE. 

The automobile and the general development of industrial 
life have thrown civilized humanity into a new and strange 
environment which is leaving scars upon each succeeding 
generation as though it were an awkward boy in athletic 
sports, Dr. Andy Hall, State Health Director of Illinois, 
tells us. Dr. Hail has investigated records of accidents 
suffered by university students and others in his territory, 
and, as a result, concludes that while the greatest menaces 
to the health of young people at the turn of the century came 
from communicable diseases, now they come from new 
hazards created by man’s own inventions. Only one-half 
of each generation, according to Dr. Hall, manage to escape 
injury at the present rate of accidents in the United States, 
and despite vigorous safety campaigns, there is no evidence 
About a third of the accidents 
are due to automobile mishaps. The others arise in the 
home, on the playgrounds and in the shops and factories. 
Certainly the high accident rate occasions growing concern 
in the United States, particularly in the industrial centres, 
It is a subject of constant discussion by business men, health 
authorities and welfare organizations. Recently an important 
university instituted courses of instruction in various methods 
of accident prevention, a demand having come from private 
employers and public bodies for the services of experts 
qualified to deal with the problem. 

* * * * 
SKYSCRAPER GARAGES, 

A company has been formed to erect and operate a chain 
of skyscraper garages in the larger American cities. The 
first of the garages, which are to be twenty-eight storeys high, 
are to be erected in New York, Phildaelphia and Chieago 
Within a few years, the promoters predict, similar building 
will be as familiar as the five and ten cent.and grocery chail 
stores—the term is the American synonym for the British 
“ multiple shop ”’—found now in most urban centres. The 
garages are to have standardized equipment, prices aid 
management, and the motorist is promised substantial savings 
in addition to improved facilities for storage and repait 
services, as a result. One effect of the scheme, it is claimed, 
will be to relieve the present parking problem in busy urbat 
centres, but if, as is believed, the garages induce more people 
to motor to their businesses, the promised alleviation of the 
parking problem may be offset by aggravation of our mor 
acute traffic difficulties. 

Your NEw York CorRESPONDENT: 
New York, Wednesday, November 13th, 1929. 
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The League of Nations 
Making a Fool-Proof World 


Waittnc after General Smuts’ speech at Oxford, it would be 
presumptuous in me to attempt to write anything new about 
the beginnings of the League. ‘* Once a great idea has appeared 
inconcrete form, it seems well-nigh indestructible.” ** One epoch 
in the history of the world has closed, and another opened.” 
No nation—and the British Empire least of all—can afford 
to disregard the currents of world-opinion at Geneva. I take 
these facts as established, even if not as self-evident or as 
generally accepted as they should be in all their implications. 
The time is past when the League needed any justification, 
put the need is all the more urgent for an exploration of the 
possibilities that lie ahead. What is this “ child of the human 
race, and of no particular set of men,” likely to accomplish 
for humanity, its parent ? 

Tue Worip’s CuILp. 

Besides General Smuts” speech, I have recently been reading 
the excellent articles on the League in the new Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and a new publication by the League of Nations 
Union, Ten Years’ Life of the League of Nations, 1919-1929 
(price 5s.), and studying Philip's League of Nations Map of 
the World, on a scale of 200 miles to the inch (price 45s.) ; and 
the result of these studies, combined with, I suppose, rather 
more than the average interest in the work being done at 
Geneva, has convinced me that what General Smuts has 
called “ one of the great miracles of history ’ is the mystery 
of birth and growth in the region of mind, rather than any 
definitely accomplished fact. ‘The League began as a delicate 
child, orphaned in its critical infancy by the United States, 
and nurtured on idealisms which at first appeared unsubstan- 
tial; now, however, it has grown beyond all expectation, 
so that a power has been loosed on the world whose hands 
may fashion all the future of our posterity. We could not, if 
we would, suppress this mysterious force ; but by understand- 
ing and directing it, we have the greatest instrument ever 
forged for the world’s happiness. Ina sense this is a platitude. 
But truths which are obvious in the cosmopolitan—or rather 
international—atmosphere of Geneva are not so readily dis- 
cernible in the homes and clubs and village halls of England. 
Ideas take time to percolate into national consciousness, and yet 
until the organization of the world’s peace is better understood 
in this country there will be room for books such as this record 
which I have in galley-proof before me, sponsored by the 
League of Nations Union. 


“Ten Years’ Lire OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.” 

In the book, to be published on the 15th, there will be, in 
addition to the text, about fifty pages of illustrations, and the 
whole format will be that of a book of double the price actually 
asked. The writing and editing has been done without fee, 
so that it has been possible to keep the cost to 5s.,at which 
price it should reach the large numbers of people who shun 
argumentative pamphlets and cannot be bothered with 
reference books, yet desire a readable narrative of the forces 
that have brought the League of Nations into being. There 
is an introduction by Lord Cecil, and an epilogue by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. Five chapters cover the general history of 
the League. The making of the Covenant is described, and a 
historical retrospect given, showing the growth of those ideas 
during and since the Middle Ages, which concerned the forma- 
tion of an international community ; the increase of inter- 
national interdependence and communications through the 
centuries ; the arbitration movement in the last century ; 
and the War. We then pass to the essential points of the 
Covenant, a description of the Members and non-Members of 
the League, the functions and development of the Assembly, 
the lines upon which the Council came to handle its task, the 
Secretariat, with a sketch of its varied work, and an apprecia- 
tion of personality of Sir Eric Drummond, the Secretary- 
General. 


Some Crrricisms, 

Mr. Fanshawe, who has made a name for himself in his 
writings on the World Court, contributes a thoughtful paper 
on the creation, scope and work of that Tribunal, and there 
are two excellent chapters on the International Labour 


Office, in the course of which Mr, Eppstein traces the fight for 


better conditions of labour through international action 
during the nineteenth century, and describes the creation and 
working of the vast establishment over which M. Albert 
Thomas presides. M. Thomas himself contributes a cheerful 
and eloquent ‘‘ foreword” to this section, while Mr. Handel 
Mills covers the whole record of the achievements of the 
Office, the conventions that have been debated being grouped 
according to the classes of workers they affect. All this is 
excellent and inspiring. I am not so enthusiastic, however, 
about some of the personal expressions of opinion by officials 
of the Union with regard to Ministers. I know how difficult it 
is to keep out personal opinion and yet secure that vividness 
and vitality necessary to sustain interest. But I tremble 
before some of the slapdash indictments which I find in these 
pages of the policy of some nations, especially the Latin 
nations. For instance: ‘ Paris, Rome, Prague, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Angora are deaf ‘to the truth that cries out from 
the blood-stained pages of history that uniformity never 
brought unity ; nor fusion, peace.” 

THe LEAGUE AT Work. 

The sixth chapter covers all the principal interventions of 
the Council to arrest fighting, or to compose political dis- 
putes that might have led to war. The Bulgarian-Greek 
incident of 1925 is described in some detail, and compared 
with Serajevo, and Lord Grey contributes a short introduction 
on the same point—namely, the value of having permanent 
and accepted international machinery to settle acute con- 
flicts as against the hopeless jumble of national jealousies in 
1914. How far, we may ask ourselves, has the League become, 
in the popular mind, an alternative to war as a means of 
defending or vindicating material rights? Mr. Henderson 
has some weighty words on the subject, and Mr. Eppstein dis- 
cusses the Arbitration—Security—Disarmament complex 
with much lucidity, and gives an account of the progress in 
the pacific settlement of disputes and the vicissitudes of the 
disarmament movement. Miss Freda White contributes the 
chapter on Mandates, prefaced by a note from Lord Lugard, 
and Dame Rachel Crowdy writes a foreword on the Social 
Services of the League. 

THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA ON THE LEAGUE. 

Here I find myself moving in a more judicial and urbaner 
atmosphere. Would that every teacher throughout England 
should study Lord Cecil of Chelwood’s introductory article 
on the League. The basis of his article is the great truth 
(which cannot be too often dinned into the ears of those who 
would make the League bear strains and stresses for which 
it is not yet ready) that we have at Geneva “ a practical method 
of achieving practical ends which are of importance to every 
citizen in every country.” The League provides the mach- 
inery of reason, not of force. That, of course, is where the 
Protocol was so dangerous, as General Smuts has just pointed 
out. I have not space to enter into the difficulties which 
will undoubtedly be encountered when we come to measure, 
as we shall have to, the logical mind of the Latins against 
the cloudier aspirations of the Germanic (or Slav) races, but 
probably both types of intelligence are all necessary as the 
bases of a durable world-peace. We can at any rate be clear 
as to our own point of view. ‘* The League is not yet universal 
in its composition. The ability to deal with a first-class 
dispute between first-class Powers has fortunately not yet 
been tested. There is, as yet, no complete assurance that 
such a dispute would find the League united or effective .. . 
The League may lead, but it can never advance far beyond 
the opinion of the world.’ That is the sum and conclusion 
of the matter, and it could not be better stated. Sir Arthur 
Salter is its author. Each of the Britannica articles on the 
branches of the League’s work—Disarmament, Sanctions, 
Guarantees, the Treaty of Versailles, the Supreme Council, 
Outlawry of War, Disarmament and Security, Minorities, 
Mandates, Health and Economies, is equally cogent and in- 
formative: the new Encyclopaedia has brought the English- 
speaking world a step nearer to the realization of world-peace 
by publishing these most sane and well-written contributions, 

F. Yeats-Brown, 
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Country Life 


A FARMERS’ QUESTIONNAIRE. 

An account is about to be issued from the Oxford agricul- 
tural economists concerning the many thousand questions 
that they sent out to agents, farmers and landowners con- 
cerning the state of farming and farms. The questionnaire 
was very well thought out. Some emphasis was laid on the 
number of farms that had been surrendered and could not be 
let. In every case the nature of the particular farm, in soil 
and size, was to be specified. I believe that as many as 3,000 
replies have been received and collated. The answers are not 
wide enough, geographically, to warrant any scientific plan 
of the state of farming in Britain ; but they warrant certain 
broad conclusions and, of course, give a deal of particular 
information of value. The general conclusion will surprise 
many. It is, I am told, that there is no general farming 
depression, though there is, of course, deep depression in 
certain districts and on certain sorts of farms, especially in 
the moderate sized farm of the old four rotation course. 

; * * * % 
SmaLL HoLpers. 

A good many small holders, dairymen, and poultry keepers 
have done fairly well; but, again, no general conclusion can 
be drawn. It was distressing, for example, to find—on a 
recent visit to Berkshire—that some of the County Council 
small holders, who were gocd men and had started with high 
hopes, have been very hard hit by successive collapses in 
prices, especially in potatoes. The suddenness of variation in 
profit and loss even in one man’s experience is astonishing. 
On a very highly cultivated farm, close to these depressed 
small holders, the farmer tells me that he expects to make 
the really immense sum of £20 an acre on his sugar beet, which 
is of high sugar content (up to 19 per cent.) and will.show a 
yield of 20 tons to the acre. His wheat will also give a fair 
profit, for,as with the beet, the yield was high and the quality 
very high. On the other hand, the potatoes, an excellent 
crop, are likely to lose a good deal more money than is made 
on the beet and wheat. Hop growers are only less badly off 
than potato growers. In all these crops there is irrefutable 
evidence that what the farmer needs is a standard price; and 
that nothing is so disastrous to the industry as abrupt 
fluctuations. A sudden fall may mean ruin, and drive a good 
man clean out of the industry and leave the land temporarily 
derelict. The falls are often unpredictable because they 
depend on political decisions as well as on the world’s supply. 

* * * * 


CnEeMIcAL STRAW. 

‘By the courtesy of Lord Iveagh, who was one of the “‘ authors 
and begetters ” of the discovery, a number of farmers were 
shown on a Norfolk estate the whole process and results—on 
a large scale—of the chemical conversion of straw and other 
rubbish into a rich manure. On the Thetford farms is grown 
a considerable quantity of rye, which has the toughest of all 
the straws. Even this, as a hundred visitors saw, can now 
be broken down into as excellent a manure as if it had been 
trodden by cattle, of which none is kept on this estate. This 
is the latest triumph of a discovery, perfected at Rothamsted. 
The material has a trade name, Adco, and since an agricul- 
tural station cannot indulge in trade, it was made over to a 
small private company, which gives any surplus profits to the 
cause of agriculture. Many enquiries reach me on the subject 
from many parts of the world, including Canada and South 
Africa. The best source of information is Mr. Richards, who 
has made great advances in the practical application of the 
discovery, at the Lawes Agricultural Trust, Harpenden. 

* * * * 
UNwaASsTED WASTE. 

An American professor on the West Coast has been urging 
that farm waste will be the ultimate source of the world’s 
wealth. In “ The chemical conversion of farm waste,” he 
sees the manufacture of the future. Well, this green and 
inexpensive powder, which a most ingenious, though simple, 
machine was spraying on to Lord Iveagh’s straw ricks, repre- 
sents one practical immediate fulfilment of the professor’s 
prophecy. Adco is used at present more by small gardeners 
than by big farmers. It will turn any grass, leaves, or her- 


baceous stalks into the very best manure. The rubbish 


“of grass maintenance and treatment. 


from Lord Iveagh’s own beautiful gardens was being so 
converted. But the scale may be big as well as small, The 
day will probably come when it will save the wasteful destruc 
tion of millions of tons of grain, straw, cocoanut fibre and 
other rubbish in many quarters of the world. 

* * * * 

Doubtless the annual crops will in the final analysis prove 
the world’s greatest and most permanent source of wealth, 
though at present the waste is even greater than the wast 
of trees. To compare small things with great, most of ys 
grow in our gardens plants of whose uses we are altogether 
ignorant or careless. One of the more valuable is a common 
herbaceous plant, often grown commercially for the sale of 
the flowers, and especially beloved of florists ; but it has 
other uses now—the subject of intensive analysis by the 
chemists. Like the nicotine herbs, it contains an essence 
that is a deadly insecticide, and it is more than likely that 
we shall soon ke growing it on a commercial scale for this 
purpose only. A rough border that pays its way, by supplying 
insecticides and a useful manure when its beauty is over, 
is an ideal indeed ! 

* * * * 
RESEARCH IN GRASS. 

On the list of popular plants grass counts high in the list, 
especially in a game-playing community. And I hear that 
a considerable extension of the scientific study of what may 
be called arena grasses is in process. We, as the Americans, 
have mobilized a group of botanical chemists to investigate 
the welfare of golf greens; and certain useful discoveries 
have been made. One of our English chemists and biolcgists 
has been recently called in to advise on the health of Lcd? 
and other cricket grounds. At the same time the foottall 
players are putting in a plea for scientific help. The tapis 
veris at: Wembley, at Wimbledon, and at Lords’ are not less 
important than the greens of Westward Ho. Each has a 
different ideal. The golf player must have a fine grass, 
The football player, on the other hand, must have a tough 
grass that bears rough handling in winter. The ideals of the 
cricket and tennis players are different again. It is not 
improbable that soon the votaries of all these games will 
do what the golf players have already done, and contribute 
to a central research station, which shall find for them the 
best grasses, pool existing knowledge, and develop a science 
Racecourse owners 
might also be interested. It is possible that yarrow or milfoil, 
one of the worst enemies of lawns, might be as useful 
an ingredient of a football ground as is cocksfoot of meadows. 
Such an enquiry, though concerned with games, would almost 
certainly produce information of value to the farmer. 

* * * * 


GREY SQUIRRELS AGAIN. 

_ An extraordinary instance of the animosities of the grey 
squirrel reaches me from an observer in Chichester. A grey 
squirrel was observed storing nuts in a hollow tree near the 
house ; and a few days later from the same place were heard 
the loud cries of a bird, which proved to be a green wood: 
pecker or yaffle. The bird was seen to be hanging from the 
entrance of the hole, and was “ screaming” loudly, to us 
the gardener’s phrase. While a ladder was being fetched the 
bird, who had been thus caught for some quarter of an hour, 
managed to free itself and flew weakly away. 
believe that the enemy was the squirrel. 
persistent hostility to birds that persuaded the Duke of 
Bedford to clear it out of his park at Woburn. The animal 
would naturally be especially pernicious towards the hunting 
birds. Even the brown will occasionally take the young from 
rooks’ nests. 

* * * * 

Of many of the benefits conferred by exceptional weather, 
none has been more enjoyed in the country than the continual 
harvest of mushrooms. Even hard frosts have not arrested 
the crop. Oxfordshire villagers were gathering basketsful 


as late as November 10th, which is very late, and they enjoyed 


a good crop as early as the beginning of July. It is rate 
indeed for this form of sweetness to be so “ long drawn out.” 
' W. Beacu THOMAS: 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Letters of the length of one of our‘ News of the Week”’ paragraphs are often more read, and therefore more 
effective, than those which fill treble the space. They should be written clearly on one side of the paper only.] 


SLUM CLEARANCE 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Si,—I have read with considerable interest the article in last 
week’s Spectator, contributed by Mr. Claude M. Leigh, on the 
subject of Slum Clearance, and I hope that the constructive 
proposals which he outlines will not escape the attention of 
the Minister of Health. 

Iam convinced that Mr. Leigh is perfectly right in his con- 
tention that private enterprise could achieve better results 
than public bodies, but if it is his contention that compulsory 
acquisition would not be necessary then I am unable to agree. 
The problem is not one which can be tackled piecemeal ; to 
deal with it on comprehensive lines large compact areas must 
be taken in hand, and it is seldom that large areas of slums, 
more often than not in several ownerships, can be acquired in 
the open market by private treaty. 

I also find it difficult to share Mr. Leigh’s assurance that 
capital for Slum Clearance will be subscribed by the 
Public—it will take a long time to convince the Public that 
money can be invested profitably in such undertakings. It 
is possible that building societies might help if their terms were 
not prohibitive, but it is, in any case, quite certain that 
private enterprise would need to be financed, and it is to the 
county councils and municipal corporations—in other words 
the ratepayers—that it would have to turn. Nor can I per- 
ceive why this should not be feasible. Money advanced on 
approved schemes by State or Corporation Housing loans, at 
say five per cent., coupled with redemption over a reasonable 
period should be preferable to contributing rates for the 
purpose of council housing schemes, which almost invariably 
prove uneconomic and yield a negligible return. 

Another factor which Mr. Leigh omits to mention is the 
increase in assessable value which would result from a better 
utilization of slum sites. There would be great advantage in 
the erection of buildings carried up to six or more storeys in 
the place of existing dwellings having in the majority of 
cases only one, or at the most two, upper floors. 

The initial problem of where to house the inhabitants while 
work is in progress is not, and must not be, insuperable. 
Failing an alternative, hutments, sufficiently well constructed 
to tide over the transition period, should suffice, and, inciden- 
tally, useful work for the unemployed would be involved in 
their construction (food for thought for Mr. Thomas !). 

Mr. Leigh, in his letter, wisely avoids vicious circles. Does 

the bad tenant make the slum or does the slum make the bad 
tenant? There is nothing to be gained in debating the 
point; but there is everything to be gained from educating 
the slum dwellers, as Mr. Leigh suggests, up to a higher 
standard of living—at best a gradual process, starting with 
the school girls and young married couples of to-day and 
continuing down the generations—but a start must be made; 
and if the years since Gladstone can claim any beneficial effect, 
the time should now be ripe. 
: By the inevitable workings of economic laws slum clearance 
is fundamental to national prosperity, and if the Labour 
Ministry is to gain the confidence of the Country let it start by 
devoting its attention to this fundamental problem, and give 
its practical encouragement to private enterprise, in order 
that bona fide pioneers like Mr. Leigh, who have already 
proved what can be done on a comparatively small scale, may 
be able to undertake the task on a scale far more extensive.— 
I am, Sir, &e., ALFRED SAVILL. 

2 & 3 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, E.C. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Seectator.] 

Sir,—No one will underestimate the importance of the con- 
tribution on the question of slum clearance made by 
Mr. Claude M. Leigh in his article last week. I am, therefore, 
asking for a little of your valuable space to put a question 
connected with the educational and social aspects of the 
problem which has puzzled me and others interested in this 
work not a little. 

, Mr. Leigh states that new buildings erected in place of 
“ums would not be subjected to the anomalies of the Rent 


Restrictions Act. I have always understood that tenants 
protected by this Act, who are given new accommodation, 
continue under its protection unless they specifically ask to 
be moved. If this is not, in fact, the case, or if there is any 
method of circumventing the Act, I should be glad to know 
of it, as the sub-letting evil is, perhaps, the most baffling 


problem connected with the slums.—I am, Sir, &c., 


ELLALINE Macey. 
Carlton House, Regent Street, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest Mr. Claude M. Leigh's 
article on slum clearance in last week’s issue of the Spectator. 
His conclusions, that slum clearance can be made a profitable 
undertaking, seems to me to be of such vital importance and 
revolutionary significance—in the sense that it shatters 
completely the hypothesis on which all our present methods 
of attacking the slum problem are based—as to warrant the 
closest inspection. 

As a man of undoubted experience in housing matters and 
estate management, Mr. Leigh has, of course, given full 
consideration to every assertion made in his article. But 
there is one statement which appears to me to require 
amplification and elucidation. He writes, ‘“ Let large areas 
of slum property, and property approaching the condition 
of slums, be acquired in the open market by private 
enterprise . . .”” but is it not a fact that the reluctance of 
slum landlords to sell their property has made necessary the 
passing of the Act which permits local authorities to acquire 
such properties compulsorily on payment of site values ? 

This objection seems to me to be vital to the scheme outlined 
by Mr. Leigh, although I can see no objection to the possibility, 
which he does not appear to have considered, of permitting 
local authorities to hand over the estates which they acquire 
under the existing conditions to private enterprise for deve- 
lopment, charging, of course, the costs of acquisition, Perhaps 
Mr. Leigh will enlighten us on this point ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. M. Srrawson. 

77 Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood. 


[To the Editor of the SpPecTATOR.] 

S1r,—On reading the article by Mr. Claude Leigh dealing with 
the very vital question of ‘‘ Slum Clearance” in your last 
issue, it appears to me that one important feature arises which 
is not dealt with and seems to nullify much of the good which 
would result from the application of his scheme. He writes 
that he could reduce the overcrowding consequent upon the 
slum condition of a “ large area” by erecting buildings free 
from the anomalies of the Rent Restrictions Act. Certainly, 
he would prevent the pernicious evil of sub-letting by this 
means, but what does he propose to do with the displaced 
sub-tenants ? 

In order to carry out any such scheme it seems essential that 
the area to which it is to be applied must be adjacent to 
available open space, or, in other words, on the verge of open 
country where there is room for new buildings ; but the worst 
slums are in the heart of the cities where such land is not 
available. This seems a fair deduction to draw. If, however, 
Mr. Leigh is able to show that I am wrong in my deduction I 
should be very glad to hear it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J.C. Pincron. 

Cobham, Sanderstead Road, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


THE WORD ‘“ CATHOLIC ” 

[To the Editor of the Spectrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Alfred Noyes scoffs at those Christians who base 
their creeds on chosen texts of Scripture. And he does this 
immediately after he himself has quoted the passage from St. 
Matthew conferring upon St. Peter the mandate of the Keys 
of Heaven. And Mr. Noyes does this evidently fully persuaded 
that those words were actually uttered by Jesus. (I am not 
referring to the fact that three of the four Evangelists make 
no mention of this mandate.) 
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I wonder whether Mr. Noyes, when he ascends the staircase 
of his club, ever glances up at the portrait of Thomas Henry 
Huxley, that mighty master of pellucid English and of an 
organon of clear thinking which, so far from being out of date, 
as the shallow allege, could assimilate effectively and unper- 
turbed every discovery that has been made since he died. 
Somewhere in Auxley’s delightful pages Mr. Noyes may find a 
comment on the singular fact that St. Paul, if he is to be 
believed, ‘“‘ withstood Peter to the face” at a conference 
which marks a turning-point in the history of Christianity and 
therefore of mankind. Moreover, St. Paul charged St. Peter 
with dissimulation, when all the time either Peter or one of 
the others present could have blasted the upstart, who had 
never even seen the Master, by quoting the solemn commission 
of the Lord. 

To throw over the teachings of St. Paul, or to doubt the 
Veracity or the authenticity of his writings, would have con- 
sequences disastrous to all forms of Christianity, except 
Unitarianism. 

Render unto Peter the things that are Peter’s; but it 
would be as well not to include in the tribute coinage bearing 
other images and other superscriptions.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ITHURIEL, 


[To the Editor 0 the SPEcTATOR.] 


Sir,—As a reply to your correspondents, Canon Thompson and 
Rev. Mr. Hammond, your readers may care to have the views 
of two other distinguished Irishmen, one Protestant, the 
other Catholic, which give the true contemporary use of the 
word. In the Times, October 29th, 1929, I read :— 

‘** Frederick, Lord Cloncurry of Maretimo, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, 
died on July 18th, aged 82, leaving property. ... He gives: 
‘ £1,000 to the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin and the rector of 
Blackrock and £1,000 to the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin and the 
parish priest of Blackrock, the income to be used at Christmas time 
to relieve the wants of those poor women of 65 years of age who live 
within the Urban District of Blackrock... .’” . 
The Archbishops and Incumbents are here correctly desig- 
nated. In one of Finlay Peter Dunn’s ‘“ Mr. Dooley books ” 
that genial philosopher has the following :— 
““* Are youa Romanist ?’ ‘A what ?’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘I mean, 
are you a Papist ?’ ‘No!’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘I mean, are you 
a Roman Catholic ?’ ‘ No, thank God,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘I am a 
Chicago Catholic.’ ” 
—-I am, Sir, &c., 

St. Joseph's, Enfield, Middlesex, 


B. P. Murpny, 


[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 

Srr,— Mr. Noyes’ letter, in your issue of October 26th, is an 
example of saying many things and of proving the truth of none 
of them. It is a plea for Romanism as a refuge from ‘* open 
questions ” and an apologia for a Church which, in spite of 
his pleading, te hard facts of the case show to be a local and 
not a universal Church. It is easy to write of ‘ definite 
beliefs,” but if they mean the acceptance of the Roman 
system in its totality then Mr. Noyes cannot quarrel if he is 
labelled a credulous person. The problems attendant upon 
what he calls modernism, many as they may be, will not be 
solved by swallowing the arbitrarily made and doled out 
dogmas of the Vatican. As an example of Mr. Noyes’ 
thinking I commend what he says of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. He is, according to Mr. Noyes, ‘‘ now set free, 
at Rome, of all earthly sovereignty.’’ This, he says, is what 
temporal power means. Here, surely, is simplicity or a 
playing with words. Why, the Pope is now a king in his own 
right, bound hand and foot to sovereign pomp and circum- 
stance. One remembers the words of Him who said: ‘ My 
Kingdom is not of this world.” 

Are thousands turning, as Mr. Noyes says, to the Roman 
Church ? It is easy to say this and difficult to prove the truth 
of these words. What of those who leave the Roman com- 
munion ? In his letter he refers to his ‘ use of the word 
‘Catholic’ to designate the Church with which that word 
has been peculiarly associated through all the centuries of 
Christendom.” I believe that St. Ignatius was the first to use 
the words ‘‘ Catholic Church,” and this is what he says in his 
Epistle to the Smyrnaeans: ‘* Where Jesus Christ is, there 
is the Catholic Church.” There is no mention of Rome here. 
The fact is that the early Church never did possess the external 
unity which Rome desiderates. 

In spite of his objection to the phrase as question begging, 


ee 


—— 


the Bishop of the early Church can quite conveniently he 
called “a particular Bishop.” Mr. Noyes will find it difficult 
to find that the early Fathers ever envisaged a monarchica] 
autocracy of Rome. Perhaps, however, the New Testament 
supplies the authority for Rome’s claims which Mr, Noyes 
values. St. Paul has something to say on the unity of the 
Church, but he never in this connexion mentions Rome or §¢ 
Peter. Strange, is it not, when one thinks of Vatican claims ? 
St. Augustine, whom Mr. Noyes quotes, says elsewhere: 

“In a certain place I said of the Apostle Peter that on him 
as on a rock, the Church was founded—But I know that I have 
since very often so expounded what was said by the Lord, ‘ Thoy 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church,’ that it 
should be understood upon Him Whom Peter confessed saying 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” : 

I have before me Augustine’s Lectures or Tractates on the 
Gospel of John, and in ‘Tractate 124, par. 5, I read this :— 

‘‘ For petra (rock) is not derived from Peter but Peter from petia, 
just as Christ is not called so from Christian, but the Christian from 
Christ. For on this very account the Lord said, ‘ On this rock wil] 
I build my Church,’ because Peter had said, * Thou art the Christ; 
the Son of the living God’. On this rock therefore which, he said, 
thou hast confessed, I will build my Church.’ For the rock (petra) 
was Christ.” 

As for Mr. Noyes’ description of the Roman Church as the 
Mother Church of all, I would just remind him of the fact that 
there was a Church in Jerusalem which preceded that in Rome 
or in any other place. As to the philosophy of the Church of 
Rome, all I can say is that Mr. Noyes’ language looks like un- 
thinking hyperbole, and to drag in the names of Plato, Hegel 
and Dante in order to gild its glory does not impress. That 
Rome built all our Cathedrals seems to be of vast importance 
to him theologically. Even if this is true, how does it prove 
the validity of Rome’s claims? Why, the temples of India 
might by the same reasoning prove the truth of Hinduism, 
I fear Mr. Noyes has put his mind into the sealed chamber of 
Rome.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A. WYLIE BLUvE, 

May Street Presbyterian Church, Belfast. 


VIENNA HOUSING 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTorR.] 


Sir,—I have not only lived one year in Vienna, like the author 
of a previous letter on this subject, but my whole life, being 
now only on a visit to England. As for the “beauty” of the 
** Gemeindebauten,” which the writer of the letter doubts 
so very much; well, there is beauty in these huge blocks; 
‘they are not mere blocks, whose only effect consists in their 
bigness, but there has undoubtedly been created a style, 
which is great and attractive by its simplicity, by its proud 
refusing of cheap effects which the typical end of nineteenth- 
century houses in Vienna show. There is no more unreal 
imitation of the styles of a past time by decorating buildings 
with little pillars or cheap statues to hide the terrible poor- 
ness of their inner parts and to show the wealth of their 
proprietors ! Nothing more of this snobbish attitude! There 
is undoubtedly a great effect in this big front of a building 
providing hundreds and hundreds of flats, with its harmonic 
change of window and beautifully coloured wall, intercepted 
by the pleasant balconies in the projecting rooms. The sight 
ought to be attractive, especially to the English spectator, who 
is used to the rows of dark, dull, brick houses, one like the 
other, which are so characteristic of the respectable English 
streets. 

True, many English people would not be satisfied with a 


two or three-room flat, being used, more than we, to live in 
family houses. But why not consider the conditions in which 


the industrial workers of the North, for instance, are living— 
such as the inhabitants of Glasgow. Nearly the whole working 
population of the rich and wealthy pre-War Vienna—the 
capital of an Empire—has lived, and the majority are still 


living (for the new housing scheme cannot alter things 4s 7 


quickly as it wants) in one room per family. 


I am sorry that the author of the letter did not have a look 4 
into the pre-War “ flats,” moist and dark holes (which in many 7 


cases have to burn artificial light during the day, being built 


somewhere at the back) whereof none has its own lavatory 4 


and tap (that is too great a luxury), but where the inhabitants 
have to go out into the common corridor to use them. He 


should have seen the tiny open spaces between the fronts of 4 
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the houses, the “courts *’ which the landlord did not use in 
puilding, and he would-have recognized the improvement in 
these “tiny” two or three-room flats, light and dry, with 
their bathrooms and small halls, tap and lavatory built into 
the flat, their large windows and balconies, and the big 
unbuilt spaces between them, used as playgrounds and 
vardens.—I am, Sir, &e., 
: SopHize WACHSTEIN, 
77 Handside Lane, Welwyn Garden City, Herts, 


DOCKHEAD 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May we draw the attention of your readers to an effort 
which is being made in South London to combat the conditions 
brought about by the bad housing and other social evils ? 
In a corner of London called Dockhead, in Bermondsey, 
immortalized in romance and history, conditions to-day are 
such that there are nearly six thousand people, mostly dockers 
and factory-hands, living in an area that covers less than half 
a square mile. This overcrowding means that there can be 
practically no home-life and that the streets are the playground 
of the young. 

The Time and Talents Guild which has carried on club work 
amongst girls and women in Dockhead for some fifteen years, 
on an interdenominational religious basis, in a disused. public- 
house, found themselves faced with extinction owing to the 
L.C.C. slum clearance scheme in the district. The L.C.C., 
however, appreciating the work which was being done, 
promised a new site in the near neighbourhood of the old 
club if the Guild could raise the money for erection and 
equipment of a new club. 

It is our hope that this new club-house will become a centre 
of family life in Dockhead. There will be room for lectures, 
concerts, dances, and gymnastics, and a reading-room and 
library ; classrooms for arts and handicrafts ; a roof garden 
where children can play in safety and where tired mothers 
can sit and rest in the summer, and a chapel for private and 
corporate worship. 

Those of your readers who appreciate the fact that 
recreation and rest instructs and elevates in the evening and 
means better work in the day time will realize from all aspects 
how important the building of this club is. There is a growing 
waiting list of those wishing to join in the various activities of 
the club and who cannot be received in the present inadequate 
premises. 

The sum required for the purchase of the site and to build 
and equip the club is £12,000. The Guild set out to raise the 
sum and in little over a year has raised nearly £7,000, most 
in small sums, a good deal of it through local effort, for the 
work has enthusiastic support in Bermondsey itself. We 
want to raise the remaining £5,000 before the end of another 
year. Will your readers help ? 

Mavpb PEetuam, President, Time and Talents Guild. 
Henry Cocksurn, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, 29 
Collingham Road, $8.W.5; WyNnpuAM DEEDES, 
Hon. Secretary, Association of Residential 
Settlements. 

[We wish the Time and Talents Guild all success in its 
attempt to raise the balance required to build and equip its 
new club in Dockhead, Bermondsey.—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE DRUNKENNESS PROBLEM, ANOTHER 
VIEW 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTorR.] 
Sin,—I am glad that the Rev. Dr. Willeock has replied to 
my letter of September 7th, as his letter has caused me to 
make further investigation into the ‘“‘ No Licence ” question 
as it affects Lerwick. 

Dr. Willcock essays to correct me on three points : 

(1) He states that the landward part of the town is “ wet.” 
I need only refer to his letter of August 10th, in which he 
mentions that the nearest “ wet” district is eighteen miles 
away. There is no retail licensed house in the landward 
part of Lerwick. 

(2) He also states that the six hundred to seven hundred 
cases which passed through the bonded stores in Lerwick 
m one month were for the whole of Shetland and not for 
Lerwick only, The fact is that, outside Lerwick, every 


- 


dealer in Shetland (with one exception) has for many years 
imported his supplies direct from Scotland, and, of course, 
such supplies have not passed through the Lerwick bonded 
stores. 

(3) He further states that the seventeen dealers whose 
licences have been cancelled got supplies to a large extent 
direct from Scotland, and that, therefore, the figures relating 
to the bonded stores prove nothing. He has evidently been 
misinformed. No doubt, small quantities were occasionally 
so.procured, but after very close enquiry I find that, prior 
to the ‘* No Licence ” period, practically all supplies of liquor 
passed through these stores. One of the largest wholesale 
firms in Lerwick does now, however, import its supplies of 
spirits, &c., direct, and these fall to be added to the bonded 
stores figures as well as the large quantities ordered direct 
by post and in bulk from the South by consumers—a trade 
that has grown up in the “ dry ” period. 

To-day, after eight years of ‘“* No Licence,” there are in 
Lerwick fourteen agents representing wine and spirit dealers, 
and six commercial travellers in the same line of business 
who pay regular visits to the town. No fewer than eight 
of these agents and travellers represent firms whose connexions 
with the town have been formed since it became “ dry.” 

The Temperance Act was intended to reduce the 
consumption of alcoholic liquor. In Lerwick the results 
have been— increased consumption, the shebeen and group 
drinking. Dr. Willcock ignores the shebeen, but is surprised 
that I should express horror—** disgust > would be a fitter 
word—at the scenes associated with group drinking which 
he cannot condemn under any code of law or morals. The 
Lerwick Harbour Trust—not a strait-laced body—were less 
complacent. Let me quote from the report of their meeting 
on August Sth last when a petition was presented asking 
them to prohibit men from publicly drinking on_ their 
property. ‘ These men, it was stated, got very rowdy and 
frequently used most disgusting language, which was very 
objectionable, more especially as women were employed in 
the stores.... The Chairman said he had seen a 
deputation from the gentlemen who had signed the petition 
and they had put the matter much more strongly before 
him than they did in this letter.” 

While deploring the evils arising from the excessive use of 
alcohol, I regret my inability to see the “ innumerable 
blessings * which Dr. Willcock attributes to “ No Licence ” 
and can only wish that the energy devoted to making the 
town ** dry ” had been applied to the promotion of temperance 
and the exercise of wholesome self-restraint.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. E. Mrrcuety, 

Seafield, Lerwick. 

| This correspondence is now closed.— Ep. Spectator.] 


PALESTINE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
| To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Allow me to reply to a letter published in the Spectator 
of November 9th, under the heading “ Palestine and the 
League of Nations”? Your correspondent calls attention 
to what he describes as the undemocratic side of the attempt 
to establish in Palestine, with its Arab majority, a Jewish 
National Home. His plea of democracy is, I fear, stultified 
by its application only to a fraction of a large problem. 

The greater part of the Jewish people, numbering many 
million, is in desperate need of a National Home, a need 
repeatedly expressed in no uncertain voice and recognized by 
the civilized world. Nevertheless, were there any question of 
doing anything that might lead to the disappearance of the 
Arab’s national independence and culture, Englishmen may be 
assured that no Jew would set his hand to such a project. 

The circumstances are far otherwise. I would invite him, in 
his concern fur democracy, to examine the whole field of the 
Jewish and Arab national problems. Such an examination 
will reveal to him the fact that the British Government has, 
since the War, been engaged in a not unsuccessful effort to 
right two historic wrongs. In the one case, Britain has been 
the means of the establishment of Arab States in the Hedjaz, 
Iraq, and even Transjordania ; Arab culture and achievement 
have been set upon a path that will make possible once again 
the revival of the lost glories of the great Arab race ; in the 
case of Jewry, she has initiated a policy that has in mind the 
re-establishment of the oldest of peoples in its ancient home, 
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Carried out by the same Power, these two acts are 
complementary, and will, as time passes, grow to be considered 
so universally. 

Your correspondent’s suggestion that the whole question be 
placed before the Council of the League of Nations is certainly 
to the point, for that body which is in touch not only with 
single facets, but all the various problems of peoples and places 
and their interactions, is already well aware of the details of the 
Palestine question.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. ABRAHAMS, 

World Union of Zionist-Revisionists, 

6 Upper Bedford Place, W.C.1. 


THE WELCOMBE ESTATE, STRATFORD- 
ON-AVON 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Our attention has been called to the article dealing 
with the sale of this estate which appeared in last week’s 
issue under the name of Sir William Beach Thomas. We, 
as the agents for the sale of the property, are writing on 
behalf of our client to correct the misstatements made by 
your contributor, who is obviously writing in ignorance of 
the facts. 

You may take it that the Stratford-on-Avon Council is 
quite alive to the importance of town planning, and we 
understand that a town planning scheme is under considera- 
tion which will amply protect the amenities of the neigh- 
bourhood. This being the position, Mr. Robert Trevelyan, 
before selling the estate, approached the Stratford Town 
Council with a view of preserving such portions of the estate 
as were necessary for the purpose of public ameni*’.. and 
an agreement has been reached with the Town Couicil for 
the acquisition by them, at a very reduced figure, of the 
land which they consider necessary to be held in the public 
interest. In view of the prominence given to the article, we 
trust that you will give similar prominence to this answer. 
—We are, Sir, &c., 

JAMES StyLes & WuHiITLOCK. 

44 St. James’ Place, S.W.1, 


THE DESCENDANTS OF EARLY SETTLERS 


IN MASSACHUSETTS 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I reply to Mrs. E. F. Gray’s letter in your issue 
of October 26th, asking for information about the family of one 
of these early settlers? John Carver, Governor of Plymouth 
Bay Colony, has no descendants. He married Catherine 
White of Sturton-le-Steeple, Notts, and had two children, 
both of whom died young, before he went to America. 
Robinson married a sister of Catherine’s. 

John Carver had an elder brother, whose descendants 
are still living in America. Unfortunately, however, these 
descendants do not know the name of this brother. One 
of these descendants has given me the following details of 
his parentage :— 

‘We are descended from the elder brother of John Carver. 
The story handed down to us is :—His elder brother left with the 
Pilgrims in their first attempt to come to America in the Speedwell, 
John being left behind to take care of his aged mother, Katherine, 
who was too old to travel. This was in 1619. The ship proved 
unseaworthy, and put back, so the expedition was abandoned for 
that year. During that winter the elder brother died. The 
following spring (1620), when the Pilgrims again set forth in the 
Mayflower, the elder brother’s son was left in charge of his grand- 
mother, and John was placed in charge of the expedition. The old 
lady lived until 1636, when our ancestor came over to Plymouth 
Colony, settling in Marshfield. The old family place in Marshfield 
has been in the hends of Carvers ever since, although it is a good 
many generations ago since my ancestors left Marshfield, and went 
to Maine.” 

This family of Carver apparently came from Norfolk. 
John Carver of the ‘ Mayflower’ originally went to Middle- 
burgh (Holland) from Norwich in 1581, then to Naarden in 
1592, Amsterdam in 1596, and to Leyden in 1596, where 
he stayed until 1618. With regard to the ‘“ Son of the elder 
brother’ who went to Plymouth Colony in 1636, I have a 
record of Richard Carver, farmer, of Skratley (? part of 
Ormsby) Norfolk, having migrated to New England in 1637 
with his wife Grace and two daughters, Elizabeth and Susanah. 


—<—___—: 

Should any of your readers have any records of this family 
I shall be very grateful if they will communicate them to mp, 
I have written to my Carver -friend in America and asked 
him to communicate direct with Mrs. Gray, at Boston —] am 
Sir, &c., ‘ 


H. D. Carver, 
Royal Empire Society, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


PAINLESS OR PAINFUL KILLING OF FOXks) 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—I did not write to advocate chloroforming as the bes 
method of killing foxes (or dogs) without qualification, but to 
point out that Dr. Bearn’s objection to it was justified unless 
administered under certain conditions, some of which | 
specified. I further suggested illuminant gas as preferablo— 
also under given conditions—but I indicated the captive bolt 
pistol as even better, in view of all the requirements of the 
case. 

I also have had a considerable experience in both wit. 
nessing and assisting at the deaths of dogs, and I have seen 
both painful and painless methods. I continue to think a 
bullet or captive bolt the quickest of all, but so long as fox 
farmers want the animal for its fur it is perfectly futile for 
your correspondents to talk about a gun unless they mean a 
rifle or revolver. A gun—by which in this country is gene. 
rally meant a shot-gun—is quite instantaneous, but it prac. 
tically blows the head to bits, and, though “‘ H. M.” recom- 
mends it in the current issue, no fur farmer could, or would, 
consider it for a moment. 

I would add that having seen chloroform administered to 
dogs for operations as well as for lethal purposes by duly 
qualified ‘‘ vets,” and even by an M.R.C\S., I cannot see any 
point in Dr. Bearn’s remark about “ ascribing to animals 
an anthropomorphic mentality.’ Anaesthesia was induced 
rapidly and quietly and with no more struggle or difficulty 
than in the case of a human patient, but if improperly adminis- 
tered I entirely agree that chloroform means a painful and 
distressing death.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epirn Warp, 

Acton Burnell, Salop. 


WHY SO FEW BRITISH CARS ARE SOLD 
ON THE CONTINENT 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 


_Sir,—Your correspondent asks in the Spect«tor dated 


September 28th, “‘ why so few English cars are sold on the 
Continent.” Not being in a position to answer for all the 
Continent, I shall only speak ‘‘ for, and of, mine own people.” 

From my point of view the reason why not only cars but 
many other goods of English make are not sold as they ought 
to be on the Continent is because the English manufacturer, 
as a rule, does not take into due consideration the idiosyncrasy 
of his possible customer. A practical example will serve 
to illustrate what I mean. Let us take the case of “the 
Spaniard who wants to buy an English motor car.” 

His first step is, of course, a letter to the manufacturers. 
In his best Spanish he explains to them his requirements, 
asking about prices, weight, speed and so on,—and very 
politely remains: su afectisimo seguro servidor. .. . 

If he is lucky enough he gets, sometimes, an answer of the 
‘take it or leave it’ kind in English, telling him that: the 
car will cost him so many pounds, that it weighs so many 


cwt., end that its speed is somewhere about “ umpteen ”’ miles. | : 


The car, of course, to be shipped at an English port. 

Well, our Spaniard begins to feel that his education has 
been sadly neglected. He “ takes his pencil in hand ” and 
goes to work worrying himself sick, trying to find how many 
pesetas go into a pound at 33.48}, how many cwt. make a ton, 
and how long a mile might be, if it were a kilometre. 

If after all this work he has not lost for ever his yearning 
for an English car, he is by no means at the end of his troubles. 
He must then reckon: (a) cost of freight, (b). insurance, (¢) 
unloading and hauling on arrival, (d) Customs duty: 

The “ British car” idea begins to lose its charm. And 
then, the prospective buyer is ripe for the German traveller. 


This enterprising man comes at the psychological moment. § 


And, as soon as the buyer makes known his need, furnishes 
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him with the price in- pesetas of the German car which is 

there panting on his door-step, ready to take the family for 

g jaunt. No worry about rates of exchange, nor Customs, 

nor freights. That is, or ought to be, the seller’s not the 
*s job. And in nine cases out of ten he gets not only 

all his information, so to speak ready digested, but a deferred 
ent system and a couple of spare tyres as well. 

Granted that the German car will probably go to pieces, 
when his English brother would still be up and kicking ; 

anted that to buy cheaply is to buy twice, but . . . what 
about the line of least resistance ? 

If you want our custom, and we think in pesetas, and kilos 
and metres, do not pretend to make us think in pounds and 
ewt. and miles, because very likely we woi’t try to adapt 
ourselves to your way of thinking, because the path of the 
prospective buyer must be made an easy one, not a Grand 
National of technical hurdles. 

Up till now we have considered the case of a man wanting 
to buy a single commodity. Now think what it would mean 
for the big shop owner, the buyer for an emporium, &c., 
to have to repeat those calculations for every single item 
he wanted. That is why the German traveller, for instance, 
isalways welcomed. Because he takes not only all the trouble 
from the customer’s shoulders but provides him, as well, 
with a deal of useful information about the state of markets, 
conditions of demand and so on. 

And what applies to Spain applies to the rest of the 
Continent especially the Latin nations. The same _ logic 
holds good. If I dared to offer advice to English manu- 
facturers in their dealings with foreign buyers, I should only 
say: “ Put yourselves in their places.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. Topa VALCARCEL. 

Mari Cel Hotel, Puerta Pollensa, Mallorca. 

[From our personal experience in many parts of the world 
we fear that Sefior Valcarcel is right. The average British 
manufacturer is not as enterprising as his Continental rival 
and as a rule fails to place himself in the position of the 
prospective purchaser.—Ep. Spectator.] 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A West Norro_tk LANDMARK. 


Methwold Church, with its unique octagon tower and spire 
on the edge of the Fens, is a West Norfolk landmark. The 
ravages of time and the gales of last winter have rendered 
repairs to the tower roof and windows immediately necessary. 
One hundred and sixty pounds is needed. Fifty pounds has 
been raised locally in this poor agricultural parish. There are 
no local gentry. We appeal for outside help. A Cambridge 
architect has made a full report of the state of the building 
and the work has the support of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings. Donations may be sent to Barclay’s 
Bank, Brandon, Suffolk, or to the Vicar and Churchwardens. 


AFFLECK AND AUCHINLECK. 


Your correspondent of October 26th calls attention to those 
two names, very interesting both as place-names and surnames. 
In origin they are identical. Auchinleck, Ayrshire, Boswell’s 
birth-place, is the best known, and the only place so spelt now. 
But formerly there were several others, all now spelt Affleck 
--near Huntly, near Lesma-hagow, Lanarkshire, and also 
Affleck Castle, Monikie, Forfarshire, which is found as early 
as 1296 Ragman’s Roll, ‘‘ Mathen le Naper de Aghelek.” All 
the names stand for the Gaelic achadh an lac * field of the 
store” (in mod. Gaelic lice). Richard de Achinlee, Ayrshire, 
is found as far back as 1262: Then we have Jas. Auchinleck 
, Servitor to the Earl of Rosse,’’ died in 1496, who seems to be 
the same as Jas Affleck, the ballad-writer.. In Inverness the 
hame was common before 1500 as Achleck, Athlyk, etc., and 
in the sixteenth century is often Auchinfleck. By 1547, at 
Stirling, the name has become Efflek. The change of achadh “ a 
field ” into Aff is not uncommon. Auchluncart near Keith, 
Banffshire, is now pronounced Affluncart, and Afforsk, Gamrie, 
in the same shire, was in 1391 Achgwhorsk. An English 
branch of the Afflecks had settled at Dalham Hall, Suffolk, 
by 1700.—James B. Jounson, Edinburgh. 


A Necessity TAXED. 


‘“ In your issue of October 26th, it is stated that the Minister of 

ransport has suggested a penalty of £50 fine and three years’ 
imprisonment and long disqualification for persons avoiding 
aheavy extra tax upon what isa necessity of life to those who live 
many miles from a station and must use a car for their business, 
a of punishing guilty drivers. Can any one of your 
Il er readers describe in simple English how, if possible at 

» this method is related to the general definition of justice ? 


The writer lives seven miles from the nearest station and 
keeps a car for business, and has never had an accident. 
There are rigid rules in New York State as to issuing licences 
to drivers. If drivers in this country can get licences without 
any tests this is the fault of our law ; but it is not a proper 
excuse for putting an extra tax on necessary cars, surely ?— 
H. Hersert WILi1AMs, Tre-Castell, Beaumaris, N. Wales. 


ReEporT OF THE British TRADE DELEGATION TO RvssIA. 

I beg to refer to the article in your issue of October 26th 
concerning the publication of the Anglo-Russian Committee’s 
Report on the visit of the British Trade Delegation to Russia. 
Applications for copies of the Report have already been very 
numerous, but apparently in some quarters considerable 
difficulty has been met in ascertaining the address of the 
publishing office. As a matter of public interest, would 
you be so good as to make it known through the columns 
of your paper that the Report is to be obtained from me. 
—Victor Jones, Secretary, Anglo-Russian Committee, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 


THE PRESERVATION OF TRADITION. 

In your issue of October 26th, the Rev. S. Claude Tickell 
laments the passing of the dialects and points out how inter- 
esting it would be to secure records of a tongue fast diminishing. 
I am writing to support him when he avers that at the moment 
there is a grand opportunity for securing lasting records, but 
that this is fast passing away. I am myself familiar with 
my own native dialect, that of East Gloucestershire, as spoken 
sixty years ago, but it is changing rapidly. Words then 
in common use have been lost. ‘“ Plate” used to be pro- 
nounced ‘ Pleet,” but is so no longer, and I could mention 
others. Cannot your reverend correspondent’s suggestion be 
acted upon, the spoken word broadcast and the written 
word recorded ?—F. J. FLtetrcuer, Middleton, Suffolk. 


BEARING-REINS. 

The use of bearing reins involves quite unnecessary dis- 
comfort, in many cases suffering. That they are not necessary 
is proved by their not being, as your correspondent states, used 
in Scotland ; or by the railway companies. There used to be 
an Anti-Bearing-Rein Association. What has happened to 
it ?—E. H. N. 


THE RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF THE DAY. 


Extraordinary interest was shown in the “ Defence of the Faith ” 


series of articles published in the Spectator early this year. Further 


articles interpreting the religious thought of the day, under the 
title, ‘‘ In Defence of the Faith,” will appear in the Spectator from 
November 23rd, 1929, to February 22nd, 1930, written by the 
following :—The Bishop of Gloucester, Canon Vernon Storr, Dr. 
Edwyn Bevan, Rev. Dr. Maltby, Mr. Algar Thorold, Jr., Rudolf 
Otto, Dr. Albert Peel, Bishop of Southampton, Rev. Dr. McNeile, 
Dr. Goudge, Abbot Butler, Dr. Rufus Jones, Rev. F. Brabant, 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree. ‘To ensure regular delivery of the 
Spectator, readers are advised to ask their newsagents now to 
order the paper specially for them during the continuation of the 
series, or in case of difficulty in obtaining copies, to apply to The 
Subscription Manager, THE Spectator, Lrp., 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


Poetty 
Autumn Hill-side 


RECEIVE, I beg of you, these flowers I bring, 
The gleanings of my late October garden, 
An open hillside interlaced with streams, 
And mountains rising high and blue around. 


First come white ladies’ tresses, haunting sweet, 
Then goldenrod in bloom, its fruit close by, 

The ripe brown seeds winged with a pale grey down, 
Late clover, too, both pink and that deep red 

Most loved by yellow butterflies that cling 

And sip and flit, scores of them in this field. 


White violets still bloom on, timid and quiet, 

Cold everlasting and wild clematis 

That peeps with bright brown eyes, to laugh at us 
Through tangle of pale silken threads. 

Still faithful are forget-me-not and heal-all 

To streams that wind their way down from the heights, 


Around my garden other hills rise slowly 
Aglow with golden birch and poplar, 
Ablaze with gaudy flaming maple, 
And dark about them, like a Kreighoff picture, 
Tall pine and spruce, cedar and tamarack. 
Frances R. ANGvuS, 
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Some Books 


Tuat wonderful old man, the first Lord Halsbury, who died 
in 1921 at the age of ninety-eight, has been fortunate in his 
biographer. For Mr. A. Wilson-Fox, instead of filling two 
or three volumes in the accustomed manner of official bio- 
graphers, has written a concise memoir in a single handy 
volume which may be read with interest from beginning to 
end. The Earl of Halsbury, Lord High Chancellor (1823- 
1921) (Chapman and Hall, 30s.) is indeed a most engaging 
book. Hardinge Giffard, after leaving Oxford, helped his 
father for five years to edit the Standard. In 1850 he was 
called to the Bar and within four years had acquired a large 
practice. Disraeli made him Solicitor-General in 1875, but 
he could not find a seat till 1877. He became Lord Chancellor 
in 1885 and held that office in successive Conservative Cabinets 
till 1905. At eighty-seven, courageously, though very 
unwisely, he led the ‘‘ Die-hards”’ against the Parliament 
Bill in 1911, and at ninety-three he sat with the Law Lords 
to decide an important appeal. Mr. Wilson-Fox rightly 
gives much space to Lord Halsbury’s legal career and relates 
many entertaining anecdotes. 
% * * * 


There is more than amusement in Miss Doris Langley 
Moore’s Pandora’s Letter Box (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.). Her 
volume, as we learn in the sub-title, is ‘“‘ A Discourse on Fashion- 
able Life,’ a description of the eccentricities of our Bright 
Society. Pandora is two years old: perhaps in another 
twenty years she will not be too self-oecupied to spare a 
thought for an older generation ; and if she wishes to know 
something of our ephemera, these letters, written with brilli- 
ance, wit and authority, will surely be her most candid guide. 
But though the writer is never heavy-handed, her book has 
greater virtues than these. She gives evidence, from time to 
time, of having seen fashion itself sub specie aeternitatis, as one 
of the shaping forces.in human history, despotic, unreasonable, 
and volatile ; calling for martyrdoms cheerfully undergone ; 
moving people to the strangest deeds; yet crystallizing, in 
its own manner, the ideals of a generation, and preserving 
them for the contemplation of posterity. 

* * * * 
The invocation of St. Christopher is, oddly enough, the point 


at which the ordinary modern man draws nearest the medizxyal 
religious mind. Washed off the walls of our churches, where 


passers by could ask his protection from the dangers of the” 


road, he now finds an uneasy home between the switchboard 
and the speedometer, and accompanies his clients on their 
perilous flights. Our ancestors, however, did not limit the 
Saint’s usefulness so narrowly. St. Christopher was expected 
to protect from ‘all sores and sicknesses,” as well as side- 
slips, those who had looked upon his countenance: hence, 
the great series of wall-paintings of the Saint which are found 
in English parish churches opposite the main entrance, where 
they could be quickly seen. Mr. H. C. Whaite has visited 
and copied practically all the surviving specimens, and in 
St. Christopher in’ English Wall-paintings (Benn, 10s. 6d.) 
he reproduces, with an interesting introduction and descriptive 
catalogue, examples which range from the pure Gothie art of 
the thirteenth century to fifteenth century designs exhibiting 
Flemish and German influence. The result is a monograph 
of great interest and usefulness to all students of mediaeval 
art. 
* * % * 


We have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that War 
Letters to a Wife, by Colonel R. C. Feilding (Medici Society, 
15s.) is one of the best books written about the War: the 
nearest approach to it is the late Donald Hankey’s A Student 
in Arms,much of which, as our older readers will remember, 
appeared in these columns ; but Hankey laid down his life 
in 1916; Colonel Feilding survived and was in France from 
the spring of 1915 until after the Armistice. He served first 
in the Coldstream Guards, then commanded the Connaught 
Rangers and the Civil Service Rifles. Between the lines we 
discover a deeply religious man, with a keen sense of humour 
and immense kindness and courage, and in them an unerring 
sense for the right, plain word. In a brief notice it is impossible 
to give an idea of the spirit of courage. courtesy. and strength 


of the Week 


that shines in every page. This reviewer has read, and adming 

(in spite of his repugnance) All Quiet on the Western Pron: 

here is a tale as vivid, as human, as terrible (but with English 

reserve) and more truthful. All should read this inspiring book, 
* * * * 


M. Lenétre has raked in the dusty corners of history fo 
the material of The September Massacres (Hutchinson, 21s), 
and brought out of them the personal narratives of certaiy 
people who were lucky enough to survive those two days 
of orgiastic bloodshed, prompted by higher authority, in the 
autumn of 1792. Three prisons—La Force, the Abbaye and 
the Carmelite Convent (which still remains, and where, jp 
1867, the bodies of its slaughtered inmates were exhumed) 
—were beset by a rabble howling for people’s justice, ang 
a thousand helpless men and women received it from the 
pikes, swords ‘and guns of the mob outside. The story of 
these horrors is related by eyewitnesses, and it is interesti 
to see at the end of the book a number of hitherto unpub. 
lished statements made before examining magistrates by the 
actual murderers or persons alleged to be such. 

* * * * 


A brief note can hardly do justice to Commander King. 
Hall’s new book on the conduct and rationale of life as con. 
trolled by the conventions and regulations of human society, 
Hilary Growing Up (Benn, 8s. 6d.) is an attempt to guide the 
young person’s attitude of mind towards a right solution of 
the problems and a proper acceptance of the circumstances 
that vitally affect him or her—mostly him. To write the book 
the author had thoughts of reading some authorities on the 
myriad topics on which it touches (he gives a most useful list 
of these), but the sight of ‘a kind of dug-out composed of 
stacks of standard works” appalled him, and he elected ot 
proceed under his own steam. The aim of the book is to get 
people young and old to think, or clarify their thoughts, and 
we wish the author all success in his very necessary evangel, 
which is the. product of his own clear thought. But we do 
wish that he and others would cease ululating the foolish 
parrot-shriek that the old sit on the ladder of life to stamp 
upon the heads of the young who are trying to climb it. 

* * * * 


Many who knew the late Sir Francis Carruthers Gould 
(“ F. C. G.’) as a political cartoonist may not have realized 
that he was a keen student of natural history. But in 
Nature Caricatures (Country Life, 5s. net) each picture hits 
off the essential character of bird or animal, and the diverting 
dialogue in ‘“ Zummerzet”’ dialect, reveals an _ intimate 
knowledge of wild life on Exmoor. Some animal story- 
books irritate because they attribute to beasts qualities which 
the naturalist knows to be non-existent. It is just in this 
respect that “ F. C. G.”’ succeeds where the others fail. The 
sentiments and attitudes of his birds and animals, though 
expressed in terms of homo sapiens, are all true to theit 
individualities. Much useful ornithological information i 
tucked away among the fun ; thus we are amused without 
being deceived by meretricious tricks. There is a foreword 
by Lord Ullswater, and an introduction by Norman Carruthert 
Gould, 

* * * * 

The title of Paris and London in 1815, by Mr. P. R. Broemel 
(Murray and Co. 5s.) is not unattractive and the illustrations 
from old prints are interesting. But the author takes undue 
advantage of his sub-title, *‘ With Excursions into other 
Periods and Places,” and indulges in the most exasperating 
digressions, so that the book serves no purpose except as 4 
medley of anecdotes. 

am * * * 


(‘General Knowledge Competition” and “ More Books of tht 
Week” will be found on pages 728 and 781.) 


The Competition 


Tux Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the bes 
definitions of humour and wit, with an example of 
The Competition will close on Friday, November 22nd. 
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Kenya 


ain. , E. A. T. Dutton. (Jonathan Cape. 21s. 

_ ‘% from Chartered Company up Gcaai Colony. By 
C.W. Hobley. (Witherby. 16s.) . 

An amateur of mountains rather than a mountaineer, Major 
Dutton has written a rare and a lovely book. He has 
avoided the technical jargon of the professional! mountaineer, 
and given us instead something far more satisfactory and 
enduring. His defeat therefore (for he did not achieve the 
summit) falls into perspective: it was not a tragedy, not a 
matter for tears, but an incident no greater than the waving 
of a frond :— 

“Suddenly your eye is caught by a long frond on one of the 
bamboo stems near by; without warning it has become 
ynaceountably agitated. You look again. You see that all the 
other fronds from the same stem preserve the pervading stillness 
of their surroundings, and only this one is waved this way and 
that, up and down and round and round, like a signaller’s flag. 
You watch more closely. You can:see no reason for this behaviour. 
_,, And even while you are vaguely puzzling at this mystery, 
the movement stops as suddenly as it began. It stops, but its 
impress is left with you.” 

In this small incident Major Dutton reveals his whole 
outlook. Indeed, he expressly states: “I have a wayward 
imagination which takes the slightest hint to dash off and 
build me the most enchanting castles in the air. . . . I 
do not see why I should deny myself these happy moments.” 
It is just this quality of imagination, this engaging interest 
in the substance of things rather than in their material 
shadow, which gives to the book its delightful fascination, 
this quality and the simple distinction of utterance which 
is its appropriate medium. 

Major Dutton writes with the elusive charm of an essayist. 
Kenya mountain is to him as much a subjective reality as 
it is to the Mwimbe who live under its awe-inspiring shadow : 
it is not merely a geological formation, but has a spirit and 
a personality, inviting confidence and wonder, fear it may be 
or love, but above all understanding. It is this quality 
which makes Major Dutton write: ‘‘ There is no place for 
a sore heart like a mountain stream. . . There is a 
benediction about the noise of a stream.” And it is this 
quality which enables him to see in the everlasting and 
exhausting ridges of Kenya the truth of the old Suto legend 
of Thaba Bosiu, the Hill of Night ; which carries his thoughts 
to Mbatian, the great magician of the Masai, as he surveys 
the lowlands from the shoulder of Kenya. A breath of wind 
transports him from the exquisite Nithi falls to new castles 
in Spain. 

ft would be doing Major Dutton an injustice, however, 
to suggest that Kenya mountain did not demand his practical 
attention. Its difficulties are such that only once has the 
summit been reached before the failure of Major Dutton 
and his companion, Mr. J. D. Melthuish, whose very beautiful 


photographs make the use of the word failure a travesty, 
Major Dutton is generous in his appreciation of others, more 
successful than himself, and this is what he. has to say about 
one of his own failures :— 

“‘ And yet, failure as it was, there had been nothing simple about 
our climb: most of the way up you can take your choice of an 
almost sheer drop of several hundred feet on either side of you ; 
most of the way up you climb outrageously bad rock; and all 
the way up you crawl along a narrow knife-edge, a few feet across 
at the most, and formed of rocks so roughly thrown together that 
you believe a touch will send them careering hundreds of feet 
below, taking masses of other rock with them. . . . It may well 
be that the adept would laugh at these difficulties. They 
cofeated us.” 

And Major Dutton has a sense of humour : he really enjoys 
laughing at himself and at the small petulancies which come 
of living at high altitudes. More than once we read some- 
thing like this :— 


“* Melhuish, so it seemed to me, displayed a revolting obtuseness ; 
and I, so he said, was arguing foolishly because I was tired and 
Cursed be those who make excuses for you! We argued 
fiercely, and then we laughed and walked back to camp. All the 
same, we said it was about time that we got down to lower levels 
again. 

‘* One more invasion had come and gene, and the mountain 
seemed to be waiting for the next.’ Such is Major Dutton’s 
valediction, and in its suggestion of immutability it recalls 
the old African story which makes the mountains masters 
of transient man. It also points the moral of Mr. Hobley’s 
book, which is an epie of transition. Mr. Hobley is an 
optimist where Major Dutton is a romanticist. He hopes 
for high success out of change; Major Dutton prefers the 
high failure of permanence. Mr. Hobley was one of that 
band of pioneers, many alas! now dead, who have helped to 
make Kenya what it is. His story of dangers overcome, 
of personalities and names, now almost mythological, gives 
his book an emotional appeal which is almost irresistible. 
All that part of the book is intensely interesting: it is 
personal, historical, and dramatic. But Mr. Hobley has 
deliberately, and perhaps wisely, avoided controversy, though 
he has his prejudices, the chief of which appear to be Germans, 
“native agitators ” and “ sloppy sentimentalists.’ The full 
story of certain episodes, therefore, still remains to be written, 
and for that reason we doubt whether his final—and what 
many will consider his most important—chapter on the 
‘** Outlook of Kenya” is altogether satisfactory. We also are 
optimistic, for we find in Kenya mountain a symbol of con- 
tinuity in transition, and to Mr. Hobley’s Quo Vadis? reply 
in Major Dutton’s words: ‘“* Surely we can find some better 
way of teaching our subject peoples our faith and our 
civilization than by turning them into clerks.” 


J. H. Drisere. 


- Foch 


The Biography of Marshal Foch. 
George Aston. (Hutchinson. 24s.) 
Marshal Foch: His Own Words on Many Subjects. By 
Raymond Réecouly. (Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d.) 
As a youth at Metz, at Nancy, and in Paris, Foch had seen his 
country humbled in the Franco-Prussian War. When 
lecturing in after years at the Lycée des Maréchaur he used 
to tell of the famous Ems telegram which Bismarck falsified 
with a few strokes of his pencil, dismissing its implications 
with a silent gesture of disgust. 
Forty-seven years later, as Marshal of France and General- 
issim> of the Allied Armies, he met the representatives of 
@ broken Germany. Herr Erzberger wished to read him 
President Wilson’s note. Foch stopped him. “Do you 
wish for an armistice? If so, say so.”—‘t We ask for an 
armistice.”—‘* Good. I will read you the conditions drawn 
up by the Allied Governments.” Not a moment nor a man 
would Foch waste on the empty glory of victory. Once the 
bridge-heads of the Rhine were secured, he ordered hostilities 
to cease, knowing that France was safe. ‘* My work is over,” 
he said to M. Clemenceau, “ yours begins.” Unfortunately, 
perhaps, or wisely, as many Frenchmen still think, the 
Marshal continued in his passionate: belief that the only 


By Major - General Sir 


real security for France was to hold the Rhine. To the 
end of his life his opinion never changed, yet he was a peace- 
maker at heart, if not a pacifist. ‘‘ I don’t want France and 
Germany to be looking at each other like china dogs,” he 
said once, when urging the formation of an autonomous 
Rhine Province. But it is not as a politician, but as a soldier, 
and as the leader of the largest number of men ever assembled 
for a common purpose, that posterity will judge him. By 
that test he stands amongst the greatest, Sir George Aston 
considers ; supreme, according to M. Récouly, who points 
out that Napoleon commanded comparatively homogeneous 
and manageable armies, whereas Foch had millions and 
immensities and alien psychologies to deal with. 


Sir George Aston’s biography has the high merits of clarity 
and ‘readability ’’—difficult virtues when the canvas is so 
vast that it stretches a thousand miles in a material sense, 
and, imaginatively, beyond living ken. The more the Great 
War is studied, the more intricate becomes the criss-cross 
of plans and contingencies which led to the final result. Who 
can be bold enough to say that Foch was wrong with his 
eternal Atiaquez !, or that he was right in saying (long after 
the War) that if the ghastly holocaust of the Somme had 
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been followed up by further sacrifices, hostilities might have 
ended a year earlier, with an incalculable saving in blood 
and treasure? We do not, and shall never know whether 
the War might not have been better fought, but the mystic 
faith of Foch, and the nobility of Haig and Weygand rise 
above the ruin afd waste of those years with an epic grandeur. 
Sir George makes us feel these qualities. He takes us through 
the confusions and dismays, the disasters and intrigues of 
Europe in its agony with something of the simplicity and 
directness of hishero. ‘* De quoi s’agit-il? ’’—What is the gist 
of the matter ?—was Foch’s invariable question when 
confronted with a problem. Similarly Sir George keeps 
strictly to his subject, which is not war, but human nature, 
and especially the nature of one blue-eyed, slightly bow- 
legged, level-voiced, hard-bitten, pipe-smoking Frenchman. 

Seen in its death-mask, the face of Foch, like that of 
Napoleon, is beautiful, serene, with a smile upon its sensitive 
lips.. In life, however, both men impressed. observers 
differently : there was an air of suppressed but almost 
daemonic energy, and a great self-confidence. He was utterly 
selfless. His faith (of which he never, spoke) was deep ; 
next to that, his love of France. Every morning he attended 
Mass. At one o’clock he lunched, to the very second ; 
and he had a light dinner at seven. The only luxury which he 
permitted himself was a cheap cigar, and later, a pipe. His 
headquarters were of an ascetic bareness, his clothes neat, 
but plain and old. Stern with himself, he could be like 
iron to others also, when necessary. A General begged per- 
mission for his troops to retire. Foch said that they must hold 
their ground. “That means we must all die ?”’—Foch 
Stared hard at the stump of his cigar, stood up, threw it 
away. ‘Exactly. You've hit it,’ he said, and walked 
away, leaving his subordinate staring after him. Always 
he obtained more out of men than they believed that they were 
capable of facing, squeezing victory out of seemingly exhausted 
human material. As he drove others, he drove . himself, 
until, this year, his tired heart gave way. 

Sir George has written a thoroughly satisfactory and useful 
book ; not, perhaps, the final biography of the great Marshal, 
but one without a dull page. It might have been better 
printed and bound, however, at the price. 

M. Récouly was a personal friend of the Marshal’s, and 
records his conversations with him “ with almost photo- 
graphic exactitude.” The abrupt, picturesque language, the 
shrewd common-sense, make most refreshing reading. Marshal 
Foch was a realist, as all mystics are at heart. Nothing 
annoyed him more than to be called a mystic, but he was 


oné, none the less, both in the sustaining fortitude of his- 


convictions, and in his power of silence. Sometimes he was 
mistaken, no doubt. In his controversies with M. Clémenceau 
we have not yet heard “the Tiger’s” version, but M. 
Récouley’s record does not at all convince us that the estab- 
lishment of a buffer state on the Rhine could have brought 
anything but chaos in its train. 

In the lives of great men we may always find moralities 
both for personal and for national use and Foch stands out, 
above his time, as a great recent example of the power of 
faith and works to achieve the seemingly impossible. The 
squaring “ of the black account between Teuton and Gaul ”’ 
has been a terrible business; but not without its noble 
aspects. The life of Foch is one. 


A Domestic Poetess 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. By Leonard Huxley. 
Murray. 2ls.) 

A very short time ago we reviewed Andromeda in Wimpole 
Street—a charming book consisting largely of letters by Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, most of them written shortly before 
her happy elopement. A new collection has just been pub- 
lished under the editorship of Leonard Huxley, all written to 
her sisters. They cover the fifteen years of her married life, 
have never before seen the light, and are of very great interest. 

Surely there never was a woman of genius at all like Mrs. 
Browning! Thecharm of contentment is sucha rare charm and 
so seldom accompanies genius in either sex, so seldom that 
in the minds of many critics it would seem almost to preclude 
it. Complete domesticity, too, is not expected in women of 
outstanding mental endowment. She, however, was ardently 
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domestic, if such an expression is allowable. She was 
she said a poet could never be, just like other very goog and 
pleasant people, ‘‘ a reed with the reeds in the river,” 

less she had a very happy man to deal with. Her husband 
has. been truly called “ the arch-optimist of literature,” but 
many women would have taken advantage of the fact to ip. 
dulge in a little depression on their own account—but Dot 
Elizabeth. Their delight in each other’s society never became 
an “‘ egotisme @ deux ”’ nor even “ @ trois ” after the child came 
** Frankly we have caught up our parental pleasure with a sort 
of passion,” she writes, but never was an aunt so eager fo 
details about her nephews and nieces. Marriage, motherhood 
and absence could not cool her affection for her sisters even 
for the period of her honeymoon. ‘“ If you think that because 
Robert is perfect to me, I never wish for you, dearest things, 
you are wrong, wrong, wrong,” she assures them. Even the 
vindictive silence of her crazy old father could not destroy 
her filial solicitude. She longs for news of him and rejoices 
in his health and prosperity. ‘‘ Oh do, do be more frequent 
and regular in writing to me,” she begs, if but a short time 
elapses without home news. 

The life of the pair of poets in their Florentine home, badly 
off for money, and she never in very good health, was idyllic, 
but it is a gay and amusing idyll which Elizabeth reels off to 
Henrietta. Often written in haste with only time ty 
‘** throw a heartful of words on paper,” no letter is dull, and 
though she is often suffering she is always “ better.” 
Notwithstanding the praise heaped upon the new poetess, and 
the fact that at the time of Wordsworth’s death she was 
suggested for the Laureate, no touch of intellectual vanity 
can be traced in this intimate correspondence. A little 
personal vanity is indeed to be seen. She thinks quite a good 
deal about clothes and is very pleased with her own looks ina 
‘*maroon satin’? bonnet ornamented with purple flowers! 
True she does not wish her poetry to appear in the magazines, 
but only because Browning thinks it would be infra dig. 
** He is very proud, I tell him, but he maintains it is takinga 
wrong: position with the public, a thing which he himself 
never did except when Hood was dying and wanted help.” 
Browning cared not a little about social as well as literary 
appearances. His wife used to chaff him and say, “ 4 bas les 
aristocrates.”’ He was willing to live simply but not shabbily, 
and never as a Bohemian. ‘ For instance about houses and 
furniture and horses and carriages he is far more particular 
than I ever was or can be.’ Also, though he so much liked 
living out of England, he had a strong feeling for his own 
country which, it must be confessed, his wife was lamentably 
without. Her political sympathies were un-English. He 
adoration for Napoleon III. was at one time very silly. It 
was part of her intrinsic. femininity that she was not very 
level-headed. Her hatred of London amounted to passion, 
and she got quite cross with those who loved it. It was not 
just a dislike of city life, for she loved Paris. ‘‘ I like Paris 
of itself. I like that life and mobility and above all that 
continual beat of mind.” She ridicules the “ sublimity” ofa 
patriotism which won’t live out of its own country. “ Every- 
body begins (or nearly everybody) by not bearing to live out 
of England. Upon trial you would find it wonderfully easy 
to reconcile yourself to the quadrupling of your income, and 
being free of the sense of small stringent economies.” 

December, 1851, found the Brownings established for the 
winter in their beloved Paris, and it is strange indeed to se 
through Elizabeth’s eyes the coup d’état from close at hand. 
** Don’t believe the Times,” she writes, ‘** to talk about carnage 
is quite absurd. The people never rose—it was nothing buts 
little popular scum cleared off at once by the police.” The 
greater part of Paris was quiet and safe. She even sent the 
baby for his usual airing. 

A great many letters are taken up with accounts of the 
spiritualist, Hume (he was also called Home) who made in 
those days, and again later on, a great stir in America, it 
London, and on the Continent. He was the original of “Mr. 
Sludge, the medium.’’ Mrs. Browning confesses to her sistet 
that she cannot but believe in his supernatural powers, though 
she shares her husband’s dislike to the man, and is too wise t0 
argue with him on the subject. There does seem to bea great 
deal of evidence that Hume did move furniture by some 
supernatural or anyhow unnatural means. 

Browning believed it to be all trickery and rubbish, but he 
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himself allowed that people strongly prejudiced against the 
whole business admitted themselves convinced, by what they 
saw. Certainly Hume was never satisfactorily exposed, and 
his antics with furniture remain mysterious. The present 
writer remembers having heard old people who had seen him 
declare themselves completely nonplussed. (Oddly enough 
Hume refused to hold a séance at the Spectator Office. Atsome 
date in the “sixties, he was repeatedly asked to give a display 
of his powers. He accepted the challenge but always called 
« is not easy to do justice to this book by quoting it. As 
one reads, one falls in love with the only great poetess of modern 


times, but she showed herself, not her genius, to her sisters. 


The Meaning of Rationalization 


The Meaning of Rationalisation. By L. Urwick, O.B.E., M.C. 
(Nisbet & Co. 7s. 6d.) 
RATIONALIZATION has sailed quickly into the skies like a comet. 
All eyes are directed upon it. It is not too much to say that 
here is the greatest industrial hope that we have had for 
generations, because Rationalization as a policy does not 
belong to any one Party but appeals to all. Only last week, 
at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald an- 
nounced that the Cabinet had been examining the state of the 
“heavy ” industries (cotton, iron, and so on) in order to try 
to help them. The special objective of this inquiry, he 
explained, was the scientific use of credit. These words con- 
tained a clear hint of Rationalization ; they mean that the 
Government, who are not in a position to nationalize any 
industry, are willing to provide the impetus for Rationaliza- 


' tin. Long-term credit on a generous scale could not, of 
' course, be offered by any Government who did not satisfy 


themselves that a lagging or declining industry which was to 
be helped had a complete scheme of reorganization that would 
ensure economic returns on the money lent. Mr. MacDonald 
was only adding his voice to that of Mr. Snowden, Mr. W. 


' Graham and Mr. J. H. Thomas. 


Some time ago we reviewed a remarkable book by Mr. 
Walter Meakin on Rationalization, which he entitled The New 
Every book on this subject is heartily 


We hope that there will be many readers for 
Mr. Urwick’s book. He agrees with Mr. Meakin that Ration- 
alization implies nothing less than a revolution, though to his 
way of thinking the revolution must cover more than industry. 
There must be a revolutionary change of attitude towards 
life in general. Our criticism of his book is that though every- 
thing that he says may be true he has been impolitic in making 
Rationalization almost co-extensive with life. He always 
seems to be generalizing. If he had devoted a chapter to 
describing Rationalization in some particular industry or 
some particular district, say in Germany, we should have been 
even more grateful. : 
Mr. Urwick was invited by a Committee of which he was a 
member to write this book. The Committee was representa- 
tive of the Federation. of British Industries, the British 
Engineering Standards Association, the National Institute of 


| Industrial Psychology, the Association of Retail Distributors, 


and others. Mr. Urwick himself is Director of the Inter- 
national Management Institute of Geneva. He complains 
that in Great Britain there is too narrow a view of Rationali- 
zation. Perhaps his anxiety to remedy the fault has led him 
to the other extreme. Certai>!y Pationalization implies much 
more than mere amalgameticii, »ut we gasp when we find it 
embracing most of the tiucacent, social, intellectual and 
economic tendencies under the sun. According to the defini- 
tion of Rationalization adopted by the German Reichskura- 
lorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit, or Board of National Efficiency, 
the primary object is to raise the level of living by providing 
more and cheaper goods. This can be done only by a wide re- 
organization which will improve general economic conditions. 

The International Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927 
took over the word “‘ Rationalization ” from the Germans and 
defined it. Their definition seems mild in comparison with 
the wide sweep of Mr. Urwick’s book, but it contains the 
heart of the matter. The Conference said: ‘* By Rationaliza- 
tion we understand the methods of technique and of organiza- 
tion designed to secure the minimum waste of either effort or 


material. They include the scientific organization of labour,- 
standardization of both materials and products, simplification 
of processes and improvements in the system of transport and 
marketing.” Mr. Urwick points out a mistranslation. The 
phrase “‘ scientific organization ’’ ought to have been trans- 
lated ‘ scientific management.” 

The Geneva Economic Conference in their detailed exposi- 
tion of Rationalization absolutely agreed—this is extremely 
important—with the Reichskuratorium that the primary 
purpose of Rationalization is ‘“ greater stability and a 
higher standard of life.’ Stability, if achieved, would cut 
out the alarming and disintegrating trade cycles which have 
come to be regarded as an inevitable economic phenomenon. 
To put the matter bluntly, the Geneva Conference for the 
first time challenged the old bogy of ‘‘-economic law,” not by 
foolishly pretending that economic law is rubbish, but by 
showing that if you defy it scientifically you may gain more 
than you lose. The gain from the elimination of waste may 
more than compensate for the loss of such cheapness as can be 
obtained by unmodified competition. 

We have not been able to do more than briefly indicate the 
character of Mr. Urwick’s welcome book. We would suggest 
that when the Government are pursuing their inquiries into 
the methods of State encouragement for private industry they 
should bring under their review what Mr. Hoover, as Secretary 
for the Department of Commerce, did in his own most indi- 
vidualistic country. 


Secret Springs 


The Female Spectator. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ovr worthy ancestor, the Spectator of Steel and Addison, set 
the fashion in London for reviews of current events, literary 
information, and gossip. Among them appeared The Fema‘e 
Spectator, the second women’s periodical to be published in 
England, which ran from 1744 to 1746, edited by a most 
versatile and remarkable woman, Mrs. Eliza Heywood. It 
was a happy thought of Mrs. Mary Priestley’s to choose and 
edit selections from the four volumes of this periodical, and 
we are also grateful to Mr. J. B. Priestley for his delightful 
introduction, which is in fact as good a review of this book 
as could be written. 

‘** IT commenced author by setting down many things, which, 
being pleasing to myself, 1 imagined would be so to others,” 
Mrs. Eliza Heywood tells us in her first number of The Female 
Spectator. This is usually a dangerous assumption, but, in 
this particular case, we feel that Eliza Heywood was justified : 
she had had a varied past—‘‘ my whole time engrossed by a 
hurry of promiscuous diversions *’—-which enabled her to 
‘see into the secret springs which gave rise to the actions 
I had either heard or been witness of.” Mrs. Eliza Heywood 
included on her staff three notable women contributors 
(probably fictitious correspondents), Mira, “‘ descended from 
a family from which wit seemed hereditary, married to a 
gentleman worthy in every way of so excellent a wife,” “a 
widow of quality who, not having buried her vivacity in the 
tomb of her lord, continues to make one in all the modish 
diversions of the times,’’ and Euphrosine, whose beaut;+ was 
the least distinguished part of her. Eliza Heywood and her 
three exceptional assistants were very competent to deal with 
the questions which beset the more curious-minded of their 
sex. 

Most of the stories which enhanced the pages of The Female 
Spectator have a very obvious lesson to impart—that it doeg 
not pay to lie, that tea-drinking is a pernicious habit, and so 
on. The ensnaring of innocent maidens is another topic t6 
which much space is devoted ; it appears to have been, accord- 
ing to Mr. Priestley, the chief pastime of the eighteenth-century 
gentleman, 

“the one to which he devoted most of his time, energy, skill and 
patience. This fact is not really a tribute to the beauty and initial 
virtue of the eighteenth century maidens. It is explained by the 
lack of resources for the idle man of that century. With no golf, 
no bridge, no cars, these gentlemen had to the day somehow, 
and if they did not care for hunting, drinking, politics, or literature, 
they had to go seducing out of sheer boredom.” 


In a letter from a correspondent named Cleora, we find 
the cry which has been heard throughout history. ‘“ Why do 
they call us silly women, and not endeavour to make us other- 


By Eliza Heywood. (The Bodley Head, 
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wise ?”? The question of the relation of the sexes is discussed 
at some length, and with: much worldly wisdom. Eliza 
Heywood finds no problem beyond her. She is even ready to 
give advice as to which of their suitors her female correspondents 
shall marry. Although then, as now, love and marriage were the 
great themes, The Female Spectator seems to have had its 
“Country Life’. page; one editer writes, under the title 
** Snails, How Dignified !°’ :— 

**T must confess I am a little interested in these animals, not only 
because I had as it were, the breeding up of some of them, but also 
because I think, ugly and insignificant as they may seem to other 
people, that there is something peculiarly graceful and majestic in 
them, 

Or again, an article is devoted to ‘‘ Caterpillars, their Structure 
—How Amazing.” 

The Female Spectator, to judge the selections which 
Mrs. Priestley has made from it, is a delightful book to dip 
into at odd moments. It will help to satisfy our craving for 
gossip, for gossip when it is related wittily is good for all time, 
Although there is a somewhat ponderous artificiality in her 
style, Eliza Heywood had such an excellent journalistic sense 
(her flair for opening sentences is quite remarkable) that it is 
surprising that The Female Spectator should not have had a 
longer life. 


The Founder of the Arthurian 
Legend 


The Historia Regum Britanniae of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

With Contributions to the Study of its Place in Early 
_ British History. By Acton Griscom, (Longmans. 42s.) 
Tue legend of King Arthur, which delighted the Middle 
Ages and, in the fifteenth-century version of Malory, was 
given a permanent place in our literature, was introduced 
to Western Europe by a learned Welsh clerk, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, in the Latin history which he dedicated to King 
Stephen and Robert of Gloucester, the natural son of 
Henry I, in or about the year 1136. 

Geoffrey’s work brought him fame in his own day, and 
has been much debated at intervals ever since. But he has 
had to wait till now for a competent editor, and has found 
him not in England or Wales but in America. It seems 
surprising, and yet it is true that, while so many of our 
early chronicles have been carefully edited in various series, 
Geoffrey's History has been ignored. The book was thrice 
printed in the sixteenth century ; it was reprinted in 1844 
by Dr. Giles, whose very imperfect text was copied ten years 
later by a German editor. Later scholars have been content 
to abuse Geoffrey as a romancer without troubling to edit 
him. Now at last comes an American historian, Mr. 
Griscom, resolved to deal fairly with Geoffrey and to present 
the first accurate text of the History, based on the two 
earliest MSS. It is a very remarkable piece of work that 
does credit to American sckolarship. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth says that he translated part of 
his History from a very old book in Welsh which was given 
to him by Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, and which covered 
the period from Brut, first King of the Britons, to Cadwallader, 
son of Cadwallon. As no such book has been identified, it 
has become a habit with historians—who, like sheep, are 
apt to follow one another—to call Geoffrey a liar, and to 
assume that he invented all the details which cannot be traced 
to the Roman historians, to the sixth-century Gildus, the 
eighth-century Bede or the ninth-century Nennius. Mr. 
Griscom, approaching the subject with a more open mind, 
has thought it well to examine some of the early Welsh 
chronicles that exist in MS., and has found that they vary 
very widely and that some ut least of them are not mere 
translations from Geoffrey's Latin text but embody much 
independent tradition. He prints below his text of Geoffrey 
the corresponding portions of the oldest Welsh MS., preserved 
‘at Jesus College, Oxford, and translated by Canon R. E. 
‘Jones, of New York. The reader may see at a glance that 
this Welsh chronicle is not a translation from Geoffrey, and 
.that the two are based on a common original, which may 
well have been that very old book belonging to Archdeacon 
Walter. 

Mr. Griscom in his long and very thorough introduction 
examines very fully the case against Geoffrey's veracity, 
and shows that one learned man after another has been 


—— 


misled by corrupt texts into making unfounded charges 
against the old historian. He points out, for example, that 
Professor Liebermann, no mean authority on Anglo-Saxon 
laws, based his denunciation of Geoffrey on a German 
rendering of a very faulty English version of one Welsh MS 
and that he not only did not examine any of the Welsh 
MSS. for himself, but ignored Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans’ amended 
account of them. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth unquestionably loved to embroide 
a tale, and his Latin is very flowery, in agreeable Contrast 
to the earlier chroniclers, except of course Bede. But it dogs 
not follow that he was a conscious or unconscious romance, 
And in view of the thick darkness that enshrouds our early 
history from the close of the Roman period to the conyersio, 
of the Anglo-Saxons, any ray of light such as may emerge 
from Geoffrey’s History should be welcome. One curioy 
incident that he alone reports, in his description of a Britis) 
attack on Roman London, is apparently confirmed py 
archaeological discovery. Geoffrey says that the men of 
North Wales took a body of Roman prisoners and beheaded 
them on the bank of a stream within the city, and that the 
stream has since been called ‘* Galabroc.” Now it is a 
least noteworthy, as the Royal Commission’s recent volume 
on Roman London observes, that in the bed of the Walbrook 
—a name easily connected with ‘‘ Galabroc *’-—which flowed 
across the City then as it does still a large number of skull 
have been found, accompanied by very few bones. Geoffrey's 
statement would thus seem to embody an old British tradition, 
We may hope, therefore, that other confirmatory evidence 
may yet be found by digging. 

It would be highly interesting if the story of King Arthu, 
which fills about a quarter of the History, could be related 
to such facts as we have. Geoffrey’s account of Arthurs 
last fight, from which he was borne, mortally hurt, to the 
isle of Avallon, seems fantastic. The Kings of Norway and 
Dacia, he says, fought beside Arthur against the traitor 
Modred, with his Saxons, Picts and Scots, in the year 542, 
But there may be some kernel of truth in it, and Mr. Griscom 
with his scholarly text and his version of the corresponding 
Welsh chronicle has at last made the way clear for a study 
of the very engaging Geoffrey. 


Short But Solid 


Problems of Providence. By Charles J. Shebbeare. Christian 
Religious Experience. By Arthur Chandler. The Refor- 
mation and the People. By T. A. Lacey. (Anglica 
Library of Faith and Thought. Longmans Green and (o, 
Paper 2s. 6d., cloth 4s. each vol.) 

Tur new “ Anglican Library of Faith and Thought ” make 

a promising start with these three well-contrasted essays; 

representing as they do the intellectual, mystical and historic 

approach to the problems of religion. Each less than on 
hundred and twenty pages long, but packed with the resills 
of a mature scholarship, they appear at a propitious momett! 
when the Church of England is about to make an effort ti 
respond to the invitation of the Archbishops’ pastoral, and! 
study anew the bases of her belief. Considered as a contribu: 
tion to theology, Mr. Shebbeare’s work is far the most in- 
portant of the three. Its stimulating pages are calculate! 
like snuff, to make vague piety clear its head with a paialll 
but salutary sneeze, and we can imagine that much livelines 
would distinguish the Study Circle which adopted it as the 
basis of discussion. As a member of the Doctrinal Com 
mission, Mr. Shebbeare has explored all the difficulties of the 

problems surrounding the necessary theistic belief in divi 

and human freedom within an ordered world. He 1! 

sympathetic student of modern philosophy and. science ;.a™ 

here undertakes the duties of liaison officer between sactl 
and secular thought, with such genial impartiality that som 
of his orthodox readers may feel slightly perturbed. ™ 


Shebbeare, whose deep sincerity is evident on every Pe 
indeed acknowledges that many will find too strong a flavollie 


’ 


alike of ‘ Determinism” and “ Impersonalism” in 
arguments. - Although, as he says, the impersonal view d 
Deity can never satisfy us, yet he admits that the moder 
mind must often fall back upon it. Here,. and again whet 
he advises the theologian’ to come to terms with Proles* 


‘Alexander’s Space, Time and Deity, or writes :— 


“We seem, therefore, to need a School of preachers who si 
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insist not 


only that, even on a materialistic or atheistic theory 
of its origin, the Universe which has contained Jesus is not a Godless 
niverso—but, further that, even if Jesus is only a Character in 
a Book, that Book (or rather that Character in it) has none the 
Jess saved our souls and brought us, in spite of sin, to peace with 
conscience. 
he must expect some to accuse him of giving away the key 
of the fortress, in an endeavour to bring its accommodation 
up to date. This charge, however, cannot be sustained by 
any who read him carefully, and to the end. _These will 
find that, after confronting all the worst lions in the way 
of faith, and listening with respect to many strange pathfinders 
and disconcerting critics, they are led at last 

“to the establishment of a faith akin to that of the simplest 

believer; a faith which. might be called: naive and childlike if it 
were not sO necessarily and so obviously reflective.” 
This faith, while properly attentive to Kinstein, Eddington 
and Whitehead, finds room for “special providence,” for 
miracle, and for “ efficacious prayer “—a subject which is 
discussed in some detail. Mr. Shebbeare’s idea of prayer is, 
however, of a definitely utilitarian type: its mental and 
mystical aspects, being entirely ignored by him. This seems 
unfortunate; as if ‘‘ God’s scheme is the preparation of a 
perfected humanity ” we can hardly conceive of it being 
brought to fruition, without the experiences of the econtem- 
plative life. 

This defect is made good by Bishop Chandler’s admirable 
essay upon Christian spiritual experience ; which is marked 
by the breadth and sanity, the psychological insight and 
devotional feeling we expect from its author. The Bishop 
distinguishes three stages in normal spiritual experience : 
Aspiration, which includes the awakening of the emotions 
and imagination to unseen realities; Discipline, with its 
demand for conversion, renunciation and penitence; and 
Fellowship, the achievement of man’s spiritual inheritance, 
whether by way of citizenship, communion or union. Under 
these heads he has many things to say that are sound and 
bracing, and some that are beautiful and profound. The 
sections on Renunciation, Penitence and Citizenship are 
particularly fresh and good. This is a little book which can 
be strongly recommended to those concerned either personally 
or professionally with the problems of the innez life. 

Canon Lacey’s study of the Reformation removes us from 
the contemplation of eternal realities, and immerses us in 
temporal events, reminding us that we cannot hope to under- 
stand Christian theory and practice if we neglect its historical 
side. His pages are packed with information, much of it 
of a curious and unexpected kind ; though some of the facts 
given might change their complexion if seen through another 
pair of spectacles. He regards the Reformation as, in origin, 
a movement for the reform of the whole Catholic Church 
of the West ; which through a series of tragic blunders merely 
ended by splitting off from the main body various groups, 
removed by greater or lesser degrees from the central position 
of Catholicity. Of these, the Anglican communion as estab- 
lished by Elizabeth was a courageous attempt to preserve 
Catholic status whilst refusing the jurisdiction of Rome. 
It was, in the words of a contemporary document, a “* mingle- 
mangle”; a pleasing term, not without usefulness in the 
controversies of our own day. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Fiction : 
Farewell and Return 


A Farewell to Arms. By Ernest Hemingway. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Fugitive’s Return. By Susan Glaspell. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

Seven Tales and Alexander. By H. E. Bates. (Scholartis 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 

The Desolate House. By Helen Simpson. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Private Life. By Paul Selver. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


THERE are two pictures, ‘“‘The Soldier's Farewell”’’ and 

The Soldier's Return.” reproductions of which may still 
be seen on the walls of inn-parlours. The first shows a 
young soldier saying good-bye to his relations, and the 
second his return as a wounded hero. They are both 
indicative of the glamour of war, and, though mildly pathetic, 
are in no way disturbing. There is, as a rule, a space on the 
wall between the two pictures—a space which seems to wait 
for a third one illustrating war. There is no such gap among 
our present-day word-pietures, as those who heve read of 


the quietness of the Western Front will realize. And now, 
to assure us that there was no sweet hush on the Italian 
Front either, comes Mr. Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, 
There is no glamour here, and few thrills: even the physical 
horrors described are not quite so ghastly as those in many 
war books. It is an epic of weariness. 

The record of the young American who joined the Italian 
army is one of boredom, injustice, ineptitude, and waste. If 
more resentment or fury were shown by the victims of chaos 
the book would be correspondingly more bearable. But there 
is little of that in this tale of weariness, so laconically written. 
Even the conversations are those of men, stupefied and 
numbed by boredom :— 

““* Listen. There is nothing so bad as war. We in the auto- 
ambulances cannot even realize at all how bad it is. When people 
realize how bad it is they cannot do anything to stop it because 
they go crazy. There are some people who never realize.’ 

‘I know it is bad, but we must finish it.’ 

‘It doesn’t finish. There is no finish to a war.’ ” 

And so in the book there is no finish to the misery of the hero. 
When, after taking part in an authorized retreat, he is nearly 
shot for desertion, he abandons his arms and escapes into 
Switzerland, where he resumes a love-affair, begun at the 
front. All ends, as it began, in misery, and we are given a 
terrible glimpse of the horrors of birth worse than the previous 
ones of death by violence. 

There may be cruder war books, but there are none gloomier 
than this very great one, which deserves a shelf of its own 
on that space on the wall, so that it can be used as an antidote 
to the sickly poison of glory and glamour. 

It is impossible to give more than the barest outline of 
Miss Glaspell’s intricate book, which also deals with a fare- 
well and, more importantly, a return. Her heroine, Irma 
Leigh, who is the victim of a great tragedy, tries to escape 
from life, first by suicide and then by silence. She goes to 
Greece, and does not speak for two years. She makes friends 
with the peasants, spends hours in the temple of the Oracle 
at Delphi, and lives again in her wretched past. Then 
suddenly, moved by an act of cruelty, she hears herself speak 
with a voice of authority. This is the first step of her return. 
Other events, the claims of her peasant friends, the stabilizing 
influence of perfect architecture, the love of a man who is also 
a fugitive, bring her to the realization that there is a form 
and a pattern in life from which she cannot detach herself. 

We have here a good many life histories: they are all as 
inextricably woven as the threads of a fine tapestry. It is 
unnecessary to say that the book, since it is by Miss Glaspell, 
has beauty and quality, but it has banalities and extravagances 
as well. As we read we are jerked from one situation to 
another, from thought to action, from Greece to America ; 
there is no easy flow or rhythmical sequence. ‘The movement 
of this strange book is as distracting as a nightmare, but, like 
a dream, half-realized in the morning, it gradually takes shape 
in the mind and impresses itself on the memory. I cannot 
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help feeling that Miss Glaspell makes a too heavy demand on 
her readers. 

After all this intricacy and misery it is a relief to turn 
to the cold, clear prose of Alexander and the seven companion 
tales. Most of them might be described as return tickets to 
childhood, and of these it is difficult to say which is best— 
the delicate fantasy of “ The Peach Tree,” the fairy story of 
the King (who lived on air), or the story of the child who 
looked through the tinted panes of a window until, unable 
to resist the temptations of a lemon-coloured world, she shed 
her clothes and ran down to the sea, where she shocked all 
the fat bathers. As we read about the small boy, Alexander, 
we recapture the adventurous, baffling moments of our own 
childhood: the queer things that seemed natural and the 
ordinary things that our own vision transformed. Mr. Bates 
is to be thanked as much for his eight delightful stories as 
for the loveliness of his style. 

In her new novel Miss Simpson returns to an early post-War 
England in the period immediately following Waterloo. She 
brings home the force of the platitude that history repeats 
itself. We have the picture of a people, made restless by 
war, of a profiteering father and his daughter, who chafes 
against restraint. The book begins engagingly, and the 
rather formal plot is well worked out, but we had hoped for 
something better than this from the author of Cups, Wands 
and Swords. 

Private Life begins like a detective story, but it is delight- 
fully different from most of these. A young journalist and 
poet is murdered, and the friend who is deputed to write his 
biography attempts to unravel the mystery of the dead 
man’s private life. Up to a point he succeeds, and the 
solution of the final mystery is brilliantly and grimly unex- 
pected. Lovers of mystery who are tired of Scotland Yard, 
clever amateurs, and frequent corpses may be assured of 
liking this book, which is well written and most amusingly 
padded with indictments against the cant and hypocrisy of 
a section of the daily Press. B. E. Topp. 

SHEEP’S-HEAD AND BABYLON. By Marjorie Bowen. 
(The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.)—Miss Bowen’s collection of 

















bound like a book, light, yet strong enough 
to resist a penknife, and easily carried in 
a pocket or handbag, should meet a need 
which many a parent knows. This may now 
be had, without charge, at any branch of 
the Westminster Bank. Interest is given 
on every 10s. paid in, and full details 
of the scheme may be had on 
asking at the counter of 
any branch office 
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short stories proves that her muse is extraordinarily 

Her book is divided into two sections—“ Stories of Yestendats 
and “ Stories of To-day ”—and it is as difficult to sa 

is the more satisfactory of the two as it is to make q y witch 
of the best tales in each. There is a Stevensoninn fla 
about the title story, an O. Henry twist at the end of 
bitter little tale “‘ False Pretences,” and all the ghost the 
are eerie enough to distress the most phlegmatic — 
Perhaps the most brilliant story of all is one entitled « 
Pond,” which describes a woman’s jealousy of her brother, 
wife, who has usurped her position as mistress of the ‘ 
It isa most significant and brilliant little story. Miss Bowen 
is that rare type—an excellent teller of tales well valk ie the 
telling, and, what is more, worth reading and re-reading, 


A Library List 


MIscELLANEOUS :—The Architectural Side of Golf. By ¥. N. 
Wethered and T. Simpson. (Longmans. £3 8s.)— 
Our New Religion. By Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. Benn, 
6s.)——B.B.C. Year-Book, 1930. (B.B.C. 2s.)—The 
Annals of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. By Major. 
General Sir Steuart eon, Vol. IV. (Murray. 2%) 
——The Causal and the Casual in History. By John 
Buchan. (Cambridge University Press. 2s.)——Crim 
in me By C. Carvalho and B. Sparkes. an 
10s. 6d.)——The Forbidden Zone. By M. 
(Heinemann. 6s.) From a Paris Balcony. rs EB 
Dimnet. (Richards. 6s. )——The World’s Warships, By 
O. Parkes. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) Mary Harrison; 
Guide to Modern Cookery. Revised Edition. (J. ¥, 
Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Brocrapures : —King George V.in His Own Words. By F. A, 
Mackenzie. (Benn. 12s. 6d.)——Gallipoli Memories, 
By Compton Mackenzie. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.)——Th 
Generalship of Ulysses S. Grant. By Colonel J. F. ¢, 
Fuller. (Murray. 21s.) The Autobiography of Calvin 
Coolidge. (Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d.) The Right 
Honourable Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt. By Sir H. D, 
Rolleston. (Macmillan. 15s.) The Life of Alfred 
Nobel. By Professor H. Schuck and R. Sohlman, 
(Heinemann. 21s.) James Ramsay MacDonald. By 
M. A. Hamilton. New Edition. (Cape. 7s. 6d.}+— 
Byways. By Sir R. Blomfield. (Murray. 15s.)— 
More Cracks With ** We Twa.’ By The Marquess and 
Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. (Methuen. 13s) 

History AND TRAvEL :—Pioneers of Reform. By D. C. 
Johnson. (Methuen. 5s.) The Mysteries of Egypl. 
By L. Spence. (Rider. 15s.) The American Illusion, 
By C. Owen. (Benn. 10s. 6d.)——Then I Saw th 
Congo. By G. Flandrau. (Harrap. 12s. 6d.)——Afrie 
As I Have Known It. By R. C.F. Maugham. (Mury, 
21s.)——-Russia To-day and Yesterday. By Dr. E. J. 
Dillon. (Dent. 16s.) 


Lirerary :—Cross Currents in English Literature of th 
XVIIth Century. By H. J. €. Grierson. (Chatto and 
Windus. 15s.)——-Great Children in Literature. By P. 
Braybrooke. (Alston Rivers. 7s. 6d.)——New Ligh 
on the Youth of Dante. By G. Leigh. (Faber and 
Faber. 15s.)——Malory. By E. Vinaver. (Oxford 
University Press. 15s.) 


























General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best twelve Questiow 
submitted is awarded this week to Canon Holmes, Tynemouth 
Vicarage, Northumberland, for the following :—., 


Questions on the Book of Common Prayet. 


1. Where does the Prayer Book tell the officiant to speak: 
(a) with a loud voice; (6) distinctly; (c) both distinctly aul 
audibly ? 

2. That-state of life unto which it hath pleased God to al 
me.’ Where does the Prayer Book speak thus ? 

3. Where does the Prayer Book speak of: (a) our Ladji 
(b) mattins ; (c) excommunications ? 

4. Where is mention made of: (a) Turks; (b) natives in of 
plantations ? ? 

4 Where is the Prayer Book guilty of bad grammar ? 

. Where is mention made of: (a) grandmother; (b) t 
Bishop of Rome; (c) Winston Churchill ? 

7. Where does the Prayer Book require a man to be “‘admot 
ished to make his will and declare his debts” ? 

8. Where is the wording of the Apostles’ Creed cheat) 

9. Which are the only Collects addressed to our Lord ? 

10. A rubric bids the people always join in the Lord’s Pray 
Which other rubric contradicts this ? 

11. Where does the Prayer Book speak of: (a) my darling) 
(6) my wash-pot ? 

2. Where is mentioned: (a) a rod of iron; (6) the apple d 
an eye ? 


Answers will be found on page 73 
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A 
FAREWELL 


TO ARMS 


A NOVEL OF 
THE ITALIAN FRONT BY 


ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 


‘Ernest HEMINGWAY'S A Farewell to 
Arms is one of the very best novels 
that have passed through the hands 
of the Book Society Committee. . . » 
Through the medium of a bluff, 
masculine, “hard-boiled,” apparently 
insensitive style, he contrives to give 
you a very vivid and sometimes 
poignant picture of the life he knows. 
He has done this superbly in A Fare- 
well to Arms.’ J. B. Prresttey 


7s. 6d. net 
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GOOD-BYE 
TO 
ALL THAT 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
ROBERT 
GRAVES 


Ronert Graves is a writer of some 
distinction, a poet, the friend and 
biographer of T. E. Lawrence. He 
has here written his biography. It is 
a remarkable book for it deals trench- 
antly, unassumingly, with clear sight 
and sureness of touch with the war— 
he was a captain in the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, with his school days at 
Charterhouse, and with post-war 
England. 


Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 
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ECHOES OF LARGER LIFE 


A Selection from the Early Correspondence of vicroRIA LADY 
WELBY. Edited by her daughter 


MRS. HENRY CUST 
“The book asks for quotation, and endless quotation. It abounds in 
aphorisms, in wisdom that is various and one, as being the ex- 
pression of many personalities constrained by a common desire to 


apprehend truth.’ The Times 


Frontispiece. 12s. 6d. net 


THE PROVING OF PSYCHE 
HUGH T’ANSON FAUSET 


‘The thesis is that the understanding of life will only be 
achieved through some new synthesis, whereby the opposition of 
the natural and the spiritual will be done away... .’ 
The Scotsman 
12s. 6d. net 


ALICE MEYNELL 


A MEMOIR BY 
VIOLA MEYNELL 


‘In the long-expected biography of Alice Meynell, her daughter 
Viola has performed with singular felicity the difficult task of 
presenting to the outside world an objective portrait of that 
gracious, distinguished and cloistered lady.’ Punch 


Illustrated. 


CORNERED POETS 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Dramatic Dialogues based on real incidents in the lives of poets. 
‘Laurence Housman has an uncanny knack of getting at the 


15s. net 


essence of his subject in these seven sketches which he terms - 


dramatic dialogues. The poetic faculty he has found in Carlyle 
and Ninon de Lanclos, as in Blake, Wordsworth, Burns, Gray and 
Donne.’ The Scotsman 


Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


THE HOUSE OF GOLD 


LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


‘The-wild tragedy is a serpent’s nest of writhing passions which 
Mr. O’Flaherty excels above all living authors in describing.’ 
Spectator 


7s. 6d. net 


THE CONQUERORS 
ANDRE MALRAUX 
Translated by WintrRED STEPHENS WHALE 


‘An excellent novel, and assuredly rather a terrifying novel. Those 
who read The Conquerors will not forget it next day.’ 
ARNOLD BENNETT in the Evening Standard 


7s. 6d. net 


THE NEAR AND THE FAR 
L. H. MYERS 
‘The distinction, the greatness of the book, lies in the originality 
of its scheme and the exquisite quality of its texture. It is as pro- 


found and as pellucid as a lake, and as spontaneous as a spring.’ 
L. P. Hart ey in the Saturday Review 
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H VIRGINIA WOOLF 


E 
A New Book 


@ A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 


Second Impression, 5s. 


H “Tt is a sort of. novel itself, and a literary 
history, and a critical essay, and feminist tract. 
O ... It is a brilliant, beautiful and important 
G book.” —Birmingham Gazette. 
The limited edition of 100 signed copies 
A (42s.) has been over-subscribed. 
R And 
TA UNIFORM EDITION 
H Just Published, 5s. each ob 
THE VOYAGE OUT 
SiN JACOB’S ROOM MRS. DALLOWAY 
THE COMMON READER 
r * One must read her, and the Hogarth Press 
has prepared an admirably printed and bound 
R Edition, without which no library of modern 
literature would be complete.” 
E —Time and Tide. 
5 
s VIRGINIA WOOLF 
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LAURIE’S NEW BOOKS| 
Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Mal. gs 


Interpreted in pattern and prose by Beresford 

Egan and C. Bower Alcock. 500 copies printed 

on hand-made paper, with 15 original drawings 

in line and a frontispiece in colour by Beresford 

Egan, numbered and signed. Demy 4to. £2 /2/0 
Sd 





Romances of Guy de Maupassant. 
(Completing the Library) 
Vol. 10. Pierre and Jean and On Mediterranean 
Waters. Translated by Marjorie Laurie. 7/6 
“To appreciate this author he must be read in an adequate 
translation, and this Mrs. Laurie has supplied.” 


ed 
Serenade to the Hangman. 
Maurice Dekobra. 7/6 
A strange tale of the seductive Paprika of the 
Folies Bergére. 


British Women 


in the Twentieth Century. 
By E. M. Lang. 57 Illustrations. 16/- 


“This admirably done story of the developments of | 
women’s work and interests during the present century.” | 
—Sunday Times. 


rs 
Sterilization of the Unfit : 


Its Methods and Bearings on National | 


Health and Welfare. 
By Walter M. Gallichan. 7/6 
5d 


Please send for new list. 
T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD. 
Cobham House, Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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7/6 net. 
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NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS 





Just Published Fully Illustrated 


THE 
BLOODY ASSIZES 
Edited by 
J. G. MUDDIMAN, M.A.(Oxon.) 





By the same Editor 
THE TRIAL OF 


KING CHARLES I. 


“It is a book of enthralling interest.”’—Spectator. 


10/6 net each volume 





ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION 
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More Books of the Week 
(Continued from page 722.) 


When the members of a profession that the public are 
inclined to regard as rather a close corporation come forward 
to express their views on the practice of medicine from the 
jayman’s point of view, they are entitled to a respectful 
hearing ; moreover, doctors often write extremely well. 
Dr. Hawthorne’s Short Essays on Medical Topics (Bale, 
Sons and Danielsson, 4s. 6d.) is a case in point. He examines 
such delicate subjects as “* The Grip of the Specialist,” refuting 
the charge now so commonly made, alas! that there isa system 
of commissions as between specialists and sui geons, consultants 
and sanatoria, and he discusses frankly ‘* The Uncertainties 
of Therapeutics,” “* Sight-Testing,”’ ‘* Mental Science,” ‘‘ The 
Advertisements of Quack Remedies,” and many other 
questions. It is a most useful little book. The same 
may be said of Dr. Stuart-Low’s Care of the: Nose, Throat 
and Ear (Bailliere, Tindall & Cox, 5s.), which gives the 
advice and instruction of a prominent specialist on those 
eatarrhal affections which involve so many of us in 
discomfort, and often danger, during the winter months. 

* * * * 


In The Garden of Enchantment (Rider, 4s. 6d.) Mr. Sydney 
1, Klein seeks to awaken the sense of wonder in such of us 
as are without it or have lost it. In the world of the insects, 
most of which are to be found in any garden, he finds a 
fairyland, and his minute and careful descriptions give us also 
some of his enchantment. Like Thoreau he thinks everything 
“a discovery of his own” and some of this freshness is 
conveyed in his writing, though he is too fond of the word 
‘little.’ This does not, however, detract greatly from the 
book’s very considerable virtues. Mr. Klein is a delightful 
companion, and should be read, as he wrote, in a garden. 

* * * * 


Mr. Francis B. Cooke is an old hand at cruising in small 
yachts. He has given more good advice than most writers on 
this subject to young amateurs. In his latest book, Coastwise 
Cruising (Edward Arnold and Co., 12s. 6d.) he describes 
all the harbours from Erith in the Thames to Lowestoft. His 
sailing directions are greatly helped by clear drawings of the 
channels and a description of the principal marks. The book is 
a complete guide for the owners of small yachts who find their 
most convenient cruising ground in the Thames Estuary and 
the creeks of Essex and Suffolk. The marks for entering Brad- 
well Creek in the Blackwater river change from time to time, 
but we can guarantee from experience that Mr. Cooke supplies 
the latest information. 

* CS * * 


Mrs. E. Gee Nash, in The Hansa, Its History and Romance, 
has written a good popular account of the greatest romance of 
commerce in history. For the general reader, however, the 
development of the Hansa League should have been more 
closely linked up with the development of Europe as a whole. 
Mrs. Nash hardly refers to the rise of nationalism as a con- 
tributory cause of the decline of the League, though she 
mentions that the League made war several times against 
sovereign states, and was not always defeated. As far as the 
internal affairs of the League and the life in Hansa towns are 
concerned, however, she has given us a fairly complete account, 
though there is some reduplication owing to faulty arrange- 
ment, and the astute diplomacy by which the merchants 
retained their position of privilege is never described in detail. 
Copious extracts from contemporary documents, on the other 
hand, give a very interesting view of the trade of the time, 
and the book is rendered more attractive by excellent photo- 
graphs and line drawings by the author. 

* # * # 


; In Democritus, or The Future of Laughter (Kegan Paul, 
+s. 6d.) Mr. Gerald Gould, in his contribution to the To-day 
and To-Morrow series, reminds us of a great many good stories, 
for which we are grateful, and contributes a few epigrams 
of his own. While he analyses ably enough, however, he has 
nothing either so illuminating or so inspiring to say about 
laughter, or rather humour, as we have read elsewhere. He is, 
perhaps wisely, very shy of saying what our descendants will 
laugh at, though perhaps it might have been worth men- 
tioning that one subject will certainly be ourselves, and con- 
tents himself with a treatise on the social function of laughter 
which, apart from the examples he gives, is pleasantly but 
perceptibly dull. This is rather a disappointing number of a 
very excellent series. 
* * % 

D ed Coming Age and The Catholic Church. By Canon Barry, 
“ : (Cassell, 7s. 6d.)—Increasing years take nothing from 

le vivacity of Dr. Barry’s pen. With cheerful optimism 
once more maintains that the Roman Church has always 
SH right, and that it is the one hope of a decent civilization. 
ue compares Pius X. with Lincoln. The one saved the Creed 
re the other “ these United States.” He is all for democracy ; 

ut the spectacle of Mussolini, Primo de Rivera, and Mustapha 


Kemal rouses hopes for the future of the Pope. The War, 
we iearn, gave a great impetus to the conversion of England 
to Rome, because the soldiers saw crucifixes everywhere in 
France. The celibacy of the clergy is an admirable form of 
birth-control. The Soviet Government has made the con- 
version of Russia to Rome inevitable. And so on and so on. 
This is a robust faith, very encouraging to those who believe 
already, but likely to arouse a violent fit of scepticism in 
those who do not. 
* * " 


It is impossible to agree with the publishers’ estimate of 
Chief of the Herd, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, Ltd., 6s. net). We should like to see the chief feeding 
the souls of his herd as well as their stomachs, but only one 
who has achieved the author’s intimacy with elephants 
may claim such a favour. The stories give us no feeling of 
reality, and surely hati is an unusual form to give the elephant’s 
name. The format of the book is deplorable and the illus- 
trations are in keeping with it. 

* * * * 


We have received from George Philip and Son, Limited, 
most distinctive of all publishers, an excellent New Hand 
Map of Europe (8s.) illustrating the multifarious activities 
of the League of Nations. Apart from its value as a fool- 
proof means of opening the windows of the younger generation’s 
minds about the League, many of us feel that the marking 
of important places only enables us to get profit at last from 
the study of a map of Europe and really to learn some 
geography— instead of floundering in a sea of names which 
become more meaningless the longer one looks at them. 
This map may be also obtained mounted on cloth and 
folded in a case for 6s., and mounted on cloth, with rollers, 
for 8s. It is part, we understand, of a four-sheet general map 
of the world, on the same lines, which has been produced by 
the League of Nations Union. 

* * * * 


With the current issue (October, 1929) World Trade, 
the valuable quarterly review in three languages, for which 
we have to thank the International Chamber of Commerce, 
concludes the first year of its independent existence. It has 
now established itself as an indispensable fund of ideas and 
information for the intelligent and up-to-date business man. 
The contents are appropriately divided into general articles, 
articles on national problems, which in the present instance 
provide particularly good fare for English readers in Dr. 
Arno Pearse’s ‘‘ Impressions of the Cotton Industry of China 
and Japan,” and Air Vice-Marshal Sir W. S. Brancker’s 
record of “Ten Years of British Commercial Aviation,” 
accounts of the work of the various international organizations 
(e.g., the International Shipping Conference), and, finally, 
a section dealing with the specialized activities of the Chamber. 
If we may venture a criticism on editorial policy, we suggest 
that in this number for the first time there is a tendency to 
be ‘“‘ scrappy.” To avoid lengthy articles is in itself a merit, 
but there should be a judicious mixture of long and short 
articles. Otherwise the impression of a certain drab mono- 
tony is inevitable. 

* * * * 

For those who watch the more subtle and significant move- 
ments of religious thought, Miss Maude Petre’s study of the 
Abbé Bremond’s recent speculations will be the outstanding 
feature of the current Dublin Review (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne, 7s. 6d.). Perhaps, however, the most useful 
office this essay will perform will be to stimulate first-hand 
study of the documents on which it is based ; for these greatly 
exceed in depth and fineness of discrimination the account 
given of them here. The most permanently valuable of 
the articles in this number is probably Mr. W. E. Campbell’s 
beautiful study of More’s ** Utopia” ; the work of a scholar 
in deep spiritual sympathy with his subject. Mr. Butler in 
** Catholicism and the Mystery Cults ” criticizes the extrava- 
gant claims of the historical method in the field of religious 
origins, and suggests the-true relation of history to faith. 





Answets to Questions on Book of Common Prayer. 


1. (a) Rubric before mattins and evensong ; (b) rubric before the 
Ten Commandments ; (c) rubric before the first lesson at mattins. 
2. Nowhere. The Catechism says: “Unto which it shall 
please God to call me.’’—-—3. (a) Table of Proper Lessons ; (6) heading 
to list of Proper Lessons; (c) rubric after Nicene Creed.—— 
4. (a) Third Collect for Good Friday ; (6) the Preface. 5. The 
opening words of Churching Service gives a principal sentence 
where a subsidiary is required. 6. (a) In the Table of Kindred 
and Affinity ; (b) Article 37; (c) after Service for King’s Accession 
(in editions published during the reign of King George V.). 
7. In the Visitation of the Sick. 8. In the three Baptismal 
Services and in the Catechism (‘‘aé¢ the right hand,” instead of 
“on” as in Morning and Evening Prayer). 9. Third Sunday in 
Advent, St. Stephen, and First Sunday in Lent. 10. Last rubric 
before Communion Service. 11. (a) Ps. xxii. 20; (6) Pss. Ix. 8 
and. eviii. 9.——-12. (a) Ps. ii. 9; (6) Ps. xvii. 8 
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Travel — 
Winter in Sicily 


We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad 


hey are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Sprcraros : 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising oy 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.—Ed, Specrator.] 


ANYONE who knows Sicily will at once admit that it is one 
of the most fascinating places in the world. The amazing 
beauty of the island, the delightfully warm and sunny climate, 
the charm of the Sicilians, the rich historical associations and 
the romance of the mythology make an appeal that is abso- 
lutely irresistible. 

The season really begins in January and lasts until the 
end of April, though many of the large hotels are open from 
October to May. A 

There are many ways of going to Sicily. The simplest is to 
go by train vid Rome, Naples and Messina, where the train is 
run on to a ferry and so on to Taormina and Palermo, without 
changing carriages. One advantage of this route is-the mag- 
nificent view of the Straits of Messina while crossing in the 
ferry. If you leave London in the morning you are in Sicily 
on the third afternoon. -A return ticket from London to 
Taormina costs approximately £20 first class, and £14 second 
class. The journey may be done by sea, travelling from 
London to Naples in an Orient liner and from Naples to 
Palermo in one of the small steamers crossing every night, or 
in one of the luxurious Sitmar boats plying between Genoa 
and Syracuse or Catania. 

When Sicily has once been reached, travelling about the 
country may be done by rail or motor-car. The roads are not 
good, and it is a mistake to bring out a private car.- Good cars 
can be hired everywhere and char-a-bane services take the 
tourist to all places of interest. y oT 

The hotels are good on the whole ; pension terms usually 
vary from about twelve to thirty shillings a day... Excellent 
accommodation can always be found for about twenty-five 
shillings a day. From personal experience I can strongly 
recommend the ‘ Villa Diadora Hotel,’ at Taormina; the 
‘Hotel des Temples’ at Girgenti; the ‘ Excelsior Palace 
Hotel’ at Palermo; and the ‘ Villa Politi’ at Syracuse. 

The climate is very mild, the average winter temperature 
at Taormina being 65° F., and there is usually very little rain 
after January. Those who love the beauty of Nature will 
love Sicily, and the people are charming and very friendly. 
They are extraordinarily good-looking, and you may see pure 
Greek and Arab types all over the island. This is not really 
surprising, since Sicily has been over-run by Greeks and 
Saracens as well as Romans and Normans. The English have 
been there several times. There are some scribblings on the 


wall of one of the oldest hotels-in Taormina, the only relic” 


of an English garrison. 

Richard Coeur de Lion stayed at Catania on his way to the 
Holy Land and is still remembered at an annual festa. 

The Greek temples and theatres in Sicily are extraordinarily 
interesting. The temple of Concord at Girgenti, one of the 
most perfect Greek temples in existence, is sublimely beautiful, 
and its loneliness seems to accentuate its dignity and perfect 
proportions, so that the beauty of the whole scene makes an 
unforgettable impression. 

The remains of several other Greek Temples are here, and 
others may be seen at Segesta, not far from Palermo. There 
are also two Greek theatres in Sicily, one at Taormina and 
one at Syracuse. Greek plays are acted in both these theatres, 
and moonlight concerts are given in the theatre at Taormina. 

The places most worth visiting are Palermo, Taormina, 
Syracuse and Girgenti. Palermo does not usually attract 
visitors very much. The harbour is one of the most beautiful 
in the world, but the town in ugly and squalid. The world- 
famous mosaics in the Cathedral at Monreale are well worth 
a visit, though the quaint blend of Norman and Moorish 
architecture so common here arouses more admiration for the 
courage of the ancient architects than any other emotion. 


Modern Syracuse is not attractive ; the old town is different. 
No one who remembers the great part played by this famous 
colony in the history of Greece can fail to be interested. It is 
here that Arethusa comes to the surface after being changed 
into a stream by Diana to. escape the ardent pursuit of 
Alpheus ; and there is now a little fountain to mark the spot. 


The views of Etna on one side of Taormina and of the 
Calabrian Mountains across the Straits of Messina are indes- 
cribably beautiful. A good motor bus service connects the 
town with the seashore 600 feet below. There is a ver 
attractive little tennis club with four hard courts, and a golf 
course is being made. 

The almond blossom in February and later on the orange 
and lemon blossom in the groves, make walking a sheer delight ; 


but no one who has a weak heart should go to Taormina, gs 
you must always walk either up or down hill. " 


Flocks of goats and gorgeously painted carts jostle each 


other in the narrow streets, and the beautiful uniforms of the 


Carabineers add picturesqueness to the scene. 


A New Motor Liner 


The M.V. ‘ Dunbar Castle.’—The twin-screw motor passe 
ahd cargo vessel ‘ Dunbar Castle,’ built by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff, Ltd., for the Union Castle Mail Steamship Co. 
Ltd., has just been launched from their Govan shipyard, 
The vessel, which is primarily intended for the Union Castle 
intermediate service to South and East Africa, has ap 
approximate gross tonnage of 10,200. 

The ship is divided into nine watertight compartments, 
and the double bottom, extending the whole length of the 
ship, is arranged to carry water ballast, oil fuel and fresh water, 

The passenger accommodation is spacious and luxuriously 
furnished, berths being provided for 200 first-class and 26 
third-class passengers. There is also space for 100 open-berth 
passengers. The first-class cabins are ventilated on the 
Punkah Louvre system. 

The decoration of the public rooms on the ‘ Dunbar Castle’ 
is simple and is modelled on the “* country-house ” style. The 
first-class dining saloon is panelled and painted a_ pleasant 
old ivory, the windows being hung with silk damask curtains 
and shaped pelmets. 


Travel Pamphlets Reviewed 


[From time to time, in this page, we notice publications sent to w 
by travel agencies and shipping companies, which we think may b 
of interest to readers.—Ep. Spectator.] 

OBERAMMERGAU. 

AN illustrated leaflet containing information as to the accommo. 
dation rates fixed by the Oberammergau Passion Play Committee, 
reservation of seats in the ‘theatre, which has accommodation 
for about 5,000 people, and dates of the performances throughout 
the year is obtainable from Pickfords Travel Service, 21-24 Cockspur 
Street, S.W.1. It provides information for the many tourists 
who will visit the little village of Oberammergau in the Bavarian 
Alps during 1930 to see the famous Passion Play performed by the 
villagers. ‘They may now book seats in London for the Passion Play 
as easily as they might reserve two stalls for a London theatre, 
while booking for a through journey and reserving accommodation 
in the village is as simple'as if Oberamimergau were in the Highlands 
of Scotland instead of the Ammer Mountains. The Oberammergau 
Passion Play is of extraordinary historical interest. Originating 
from a vow made by the inhabitants in 1633, which was made in 
the hope of staying a plague then raging, the play is performed 
every ten years, and about 700 actors take part. The villagen, 
who are mainly engaged in making toys and carving crucifixes, 
rosaries and images of saints, regard the Passion Play as a solem 
act of religious worship. The principal parts are usually hereditary 
in certain families, and are assigned with regard to moral charactet 
as well as dramatic ability. ; ; Re 
ZERMATT WINTER Sports “ Camps.” aE: 

We have received from Dr. Claud Fothergill, of Hensol, Chorley 
Wood, Herts, leaflets describing the arran ts for the winte 
sports “camps” for the season 1929-1930 at Hospental, plannel 
by the Zermatt Camps and Tours Union. The Camps are 0 
‘university men and women, public schoolboys and girls their 
relatives, friends and others who care to join,” and t 
will be housed in the Meyerhof Hotel. Hospental is ‘about one ands 
half miles from Andermatt, which is reached from London it 
about seventeen hours. There are ski-ing, curling and ice hockey, 
and bobsleigh and toboggan runs. The parties, of which ther 
are four, are arranged as follows :—(1) December 27th—Januaty 
10th. (la) December 20th—December -28th. ° (2) January %h- 
January 23rd. (2a) January 9th—January 18th. Parties la and 
2a are short period parties for those who cannot spare the time 
take the longer dates. The inclusive fee of £17 17s. for each campe 
covers London-Dover third class return. Dover-Géschenen secon 
return via Laon, Bale, Lacerne;and third return on the short mountall 
railway Géschenen-Andermatt, twelve full days hotel accomm 
dation in Switzerland including breakfast, lunch, dinner, central 
heating in each bedroom, electric lighting, hdtel tips, village sur 
and use of the ice rinks. For the “Short-Period” Parties the fee 
£14 14s. A list of names of clergymen and others who have accom 
panied previous parties is given in the literature of the U 
which, we understand, has a definitely religious element. Ov 
sixty of these ‘“‘ Camps ” have now been held, the movement havi 
been begun before the Warn, tt aa 
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Every reader of the ‘‘ Spectator ” is invited to write for 

HAMPTONS’ NEW AUTUMN BOOK, C.295, illustrating, 

in colour, the latest productions and best values in tasteful 

FURNITURE, CARPETS, CURTAINS and other HOME 
FURNISHINGS, 


Hamptons’ No. S. 14761. 
Deep-seated Stuff-over Easy 
Chair, upholstered Fibre and 
Hair, covered Hide, loose spring 
stuffed seat cushion covered with 
velveteen. - - £9.17.6 
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LEARN HOW TO HARMONISE, IMPROVISE, 
TRANSPOSE, AND COMPOSE GOOD MUSIC 








for yourself in accordance with the Laws laid down by 
the Great Masters, and in accordance with recent 
developments in the art. 

If you are a teacher please state this in your application 
and details of our 


TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU 


will be included—a service organised to assist in obtain- 
ing new pupils. FREE BOOKLET with examples of 
students’ own compositions, sent on receipt of a post 
card or the attached coupon. 





To Secretary S, COWLING INSTITUTE, 
71 Albion House, New Oxford St., Lenden, W.C. 1 


Please send a copy of your FREE booklet, “‘ Tut Master 
Musician.” It is understood that I do not place myself under \ 
any ates by making this request. 
eee CRN. DORE. OF, BRUNO IN ccccucccecdstudendeucndocueswedsaneendsdebakion 
ANGE «a ccbisanuiiasnd sacnatgudnicuk bc0aesdgsakpanddanesauubuibcadmiasaccuaaueeta 
Instruntent played......ccccccccccccece Are you a teacher?.......... 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Australia Through British Eyes 


Ir is often difficult to get a clear and unbiassed view of 
the true economic posttion of < country. If we were, 
for example, to accept the views of the politician, we 
should ‘find only too frequently that to the mind of 
the professional politician the economic position of his 
is only sound when his own particular party 
to be in power; in the view of the Opposition, 
the country is often presumed to be going headlong to 
If, on the other hand, we found our opinions upon 
the views of the financial and economic expert, we 
sometimes discover that too much importance is attached 
to economic conditions as measured by visible trade 
balances and other statistical data and too little to the 
ral physical and moral well-being of the entire 
community. 
Two Opposine Views. 

In the case of Australia, where there has recently 
been a great Labour victory followed by a decline in 
Australian Government stocks, we have, on the one 
hand, the insistence of successive Australian Govern- 
ments when in power that the financial position of the 
country: is sound, that there is no excessive borrowing 
and that such borrowing is essential for the proper 
development of our Australian Dominions. On the 
other hand, we have English bankers and economists 
and investors gravely concerned not only at the extent 
of Australian borrowing, but at the extent to which 
Labour demands and Labour legislation have added to 
the costs of production in Australia, thereby impairing 
the economic position. 

An UnsiassepD Expert’s VIEw. 

Those interested in Australia and Australia’s financial 
welfare might do well to peruse the statements made by 
Mr. Andrew Williamson, the chairman of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank, concerning economic 
conditions in Australia, which are made by him at the 
annual meetings of the various Australian undertakings 
with which he is connected. At last Wednesday’s 
meeting of the English, Scottish and Australian Bank 
Mr. Williamson made some particularly admirable and 
clear comments with regard to the position in Australia 
at the present time, and those who read his speech, which 
appeared in several of the leading daily newspapers of 
last Thursday, will obtain a well-conceived and unbiassed 
view of the actual position. 

A ConsERVATIVE Po.icy. 

At the present time Australia is passing through a 
time of difficulty, lower prices of wool and other con- 
siderations moving the exchanges adversely to Australia, 
while the Labour Government has obviously come into 
power at a time of difficulty in the national finances, 
when large loans, both internal and external, will be 
maturing in the comparatively near future, and when, 
moreover, the Money Markets of the world are in a 
condition the reverse of helpful to the intending borrower. 
The English, Scottish and Australian Bank itself suffered 
a trifling diminution in its profits for the year, but, 
thanks to a most conservative policy pursued over a long 
period, the directors are able once again to maintain the 
previous dividend and at the same time further to 
strengthen their reserves. Many of us believe that if 
not only the Australian Government but some other 
Governments much nearer home conducted the national 
finances, and, above all, the national financial policy, 
on the same conservative lines, we should do much to 
minimize the effect of those periods of commercial 
epression which must come to a country as well as to a 
private business or a public company. 


AUSTRALIAN BorROWING. 

Expressed briefly, the Chairman of the English, Scottish 
and Australian Bank views the future of Australia with 
the utmost confidence, but at the same time fully recog- 
nizes the difficulties which have to be overcome. With 
regard to the trade of Australia over the past four years, 





it is satisfactory to note that while there is a decline in the 
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general turnover as compared with two years ago, the 
figures for last year showed a diminution of imports and 
some increase of exports. Moreover, even as regards 
Australian indebtedness, the position is not without its 


encouraging aspects. That Australian borrowing may 


have gone ahead of productive development is probable 
enough, and it is also likely that some of the money has 
not been applied so completely to productive purposes 
as might be desired. Nevertheless, some emphasis may 
be laid upon Mr. Williamson’s point that under the 
financial agreement recently reached between the Com- 
monwealth and the States, all existing debts of the 
Commonwealth and the States and all new loans are now 
subject to definite sinking fund obligations. Moreover, 
the sum now payable from National Revenue and cognate 
sources for debt redemption exceeds £6,000,000 annually. 
Again, the population of the Commonwealth carrying 
Australian indebtedness has increased in the last seven 
years by 15 per cent. and the production has also 
advanced. Savings bank deposits have risen during the 
past seven years from £162,000,000 to £225,000,000, while 
a further favourable point is the comparatively large 
number of householders who are acquiring their own 
homes. 
PRESENT INDEBTEDNESS. 

The gross debt of the Commonwealth now stands at 
about £377,000,000, of which £218,000,000 was raised 
internally, £142,000,000 in London, and £17,000,000 in 
New York. But of this large total it must not be for- 
gotten that £288,000,000 is the proportion incurred for 
the Great War, and, further, during the past seven years 
£45,000,000 of ‘War debt’ has been redeemed. If we 
add the debt of all the separate States to the Common- 
wealth debt, a total indebtedness is obtained of 
£1,099,640,000. This represents the very heavy average 
of £173 10s. 8d. per head of the population, though here 
again it has to be remembered that much of the debt is 
represented by public utilities such as tramways, elec- 
tricity, water supply, ete., Mr. Williamson also pointed 
out that after a most exhaustive enquiry, the represent- 
atives of the recent British Economic Mission to Australia 
summed up their opinions in the following terms : 

** Our final conclusion in regard to Australian finance is that her 
creditors have no cause whatever for present anxiety, because she 
is still borrowing well within her actual and potential resources, 
but we are of opinion that she has not in past years always borrowed 
wisely, and that she has pledged to too great an extent those future 
resources, and mortgaged too deeply that future prosperity upon 
which she can reasonably reckon, thus throwing the burden of her 
borrowing upon future generations who will have their own needs 
to meet.” : 

Costs oF PropUCTION. 

It is this frank expression of opinion on the part of an 
independent authority which is particularly valuable to 
those desirous of obtaining a view with regard to Australian 
finances, but that Mr. Williamson was holding no brief 
for the Australian Government, and was endeavouring 
to give a clear unbiassed view of the situation may be 
gathered from the fact that he pointed out with equal 
emphasis that the most serious problem with which 
Australia has to deal is the ever-rising costs of pro- 
duction; so that the British Economic Mission itself 
referred to the question in their Report and said: ‘* Most 
vexed and important of all Australian questions is that 
of the cost of production with its effect upon export 
industries, and of the combined effects of the tariff 
and the Arbitration Acts.’ From this point Mr. 
Williamson went on to explain how greatly the prosperity 
of Australia rests upon the wool industry and in that 
connexion he also showed how hardly taxation has borne 
upon that industry. On both of these points Mr. 
Williamson, and, indeed, all friendly critics in this 
country of Australian conditions, feel perhaps the more 
at liberty to comment, by reason of the fact that much 
of the comments and criticism would apply with equal 
force in this country where increased costs of production 
and heavy taxation have played so great a part in 
impairing our industrial activities and prosperity. “* We 
all,’ said Mr. Williamson, ‘‘ wish the best standard of 
living possible to be maintained for the worker. This, 
however, can only be permanently achieved along sound 
economic lines. If the Australian worker is to preserve 

(Continued on page viii.) 
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LORD KYLSANT’S SPEECH 





Tur Thirty-second Annual General Meeting of the Lon iti 

Investment Company, Limited, was held os the 8th = Maritime 

—— a Old Broad Street, London, E.C. ; e 
rd Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (chairman of the company), i 

The Secretary (Mr. O. A. Hall) having read he ao bh Pevsidea : 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, ng 
_ The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—The annual report of ¢| 
Grectors and the accounts for the year ended September 30th 1999, 
have been in your hands for some days, and I presume that you will, 
as usual, take them as read. (Agreed.) ‘ 

I have been chairman of this company since I founded it in 1807 
and this is our thirty-second annual meeting. The company has 
progressed steadily, and the fact that we have been able, for ten 
years in succession, to recommend the payment.of a dividend on 
the Ordinary shares at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum while 
gradually building up substantial reserves, is, I think, sufficient] 
indicative of the sound conservative financial policy followed by Pu 
board. : 

As you know, the new Companies Act came into operation on 
November Ist—-a week ago to-day —and, as this is one of the first 
company meetings to be held since the Act came into force, it may 
interest you to know that the form in which this company’s account; 
have been presented to you for many years past required no chang 
of any kind in order to comply with the provisions of the new Act. , 


Financiat Position. 

The accounts set our clearly the financial position of the company, 
Our issued capital of £1,000,000 is divided into £500,000 5 per Cent, 
Preference stock and £500,000 Ordinary stock. We have no Deben. 
ture indebtedness, and the liability in respect of investments jn 
companies whose capital is not yet fully called up is so small asto 
be negligible. 

Our reserve fund now amounts to the substantial sum of a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling, of which £107,000 is capital reserve and 
£143,000 is revenue reserve, the latter being available, should 
necessity arise, for dividend equalization purposes. The whole of 
the reserve fund of £250,000 is invested in British Government 
securities and may therefore be regarded as liquid capital. 

With regard to the other investments of the company, ashas 
hitherto been our practice, these are shown in the balance-sheet 
grouped under their respective categories. As a maritime investment 
company we naturally have considerable holdings of shipping 
securities, among which are included investments in the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company and some of its associated shipping com. 
panies, the market value of which, in common with many industrial 
stocks, has fallen during the present year owing to a variety of 
causes, among which is the fact that the revival of trade and ship- 
ping, now somewhat overdue, has not yet been realized, while a 
general feeling of unsettlement, coupled with the higher Bank Rate, 
has contributed to diminished values. 

On the other hand, appreciation over the book value of other of 
the company’s investments is such that a valuation of the company’s 
investments in the aggregate at September 30th, 1929—the end of 
our financial year—shows that both the capital and the reserves of 
the company are intact. 


Prorir AND DIVIDEND. 

The profit for the year amounts to £60,956, which is slightly more 
than for the preceding year. After adding £8,756 to the reserve 
fund and paying the dividend on the Preference stock, we are able 
to recommend the payment of a final dividend on the Ordinary 
stock of 4 per cent., less income-tax——making, with the interim 
dividend already paid, 8 per cent., less income-tax, for the yeat—- 
while slightly increasing the amount carried forward. 

I now beg to propose: ‘‘ That the report and accounts as sub- 
mitted be received and adopted and that the dividend as recom: 
mended therein be declared and paid.” ' 

Mr. A. A. Baumann seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. George M. Dodd proposed the re-election as a directordl 
Lord Kylsant, which was seconded by Sir F. Vernon Thomso1, 
K.B.E. (manager), and carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. I. J. Newcombe, seconded by Mr. D,1 
Conradi, the auditors, Messrs. Fookes, Hickman and Co., were It 
appointed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 





POSITION AND EARNING POWER WELL MAINTAINED 





-MR. ANDREW WILLIAMSON'S REVIEW 





trty-seventh ordinary general meeting of the English, 
Hie ab Australian Bank, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last 
at 5 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C., Mr. Andrew Williamson 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The Chairman said that, after many years of great prosperity, 
stimulated by large inflow of borrowed money, partly by State and 
Commonwealth Loans, and partly by private capital, Australia 
yas now passing through somewhat difficult times. In experiencing, 
43 she was at present, something of the ebb-turn of the tide, 
Australia was passing through what came to all countries. It 
was, however, only a phase, and if we would only learn the lessons 
it could teach us, then when the flowing tide came again, as come 
it assuredly would, we would be in a position to take full advantage 
of it and be carried on to renewed progress and prosperity. The 
supreme lessons to be learned by the present comparative depression 
were the essential need of lower costs of production and of industrial 
peace. If these two conditions precedent to permanent prosperity 
were secured, it would be difficult to set limits to the length that 
Australia would go along the path of progress and prosperity. 
If they considered how intimately their fortunes as a trading 
bank were bound up with the commercial and industrial prosperity 
of the country as a whole, it was a matter for solid satisfaction 
that, in a difficult time, they should have so well maintained their 


| position and earning power, and extended their connexion. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND. 


The gross profits, at £1,619,924, were less by £8,070 than those 
of the previous year, which, however, had shown an increase over 
those of 1927 of £202,159, including the figures of the Royal Bank, 
so that the present profits were greater than those of 1927 by 
£194,089. Considering the less favourable conditions through 
partial failure of seasons and depression in trade and industry 
which had prevailed during the two intervening years, he thought 
the results must be regarded as very satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 
The net profits, amounting to £601,262, were £2,493 better than 
in the previous year. They were placing to reserve fund £80,000, 
bringing it up to £3,080,000, and to bank officers’ provident fund 
£10,000, and were paying a further dividend of 7} per cent., making 
12} per cent. for the year, free of income tax. Then they were 
setting aside £50,000 to contingency account and a similar amount 
to reduction in bank premises account, and with the balance 
brought forward from previous years, they. were carrying forward 
£347,741. This would, he was sure, commend itself to share- 
holders as eminently satisfactory, providing, as it did, a generous 
dividend and at the same time making still stronger the financial 
position of the bank. (Applause.) 


During the year to June 30th last the course of the exchanges 
between this country and Australia had been remarkably even, 
but since the beginning of the current financial year exchange 
had moved considerably against Australia, and had made the 
obtaining of the necessary cover on this side increasingly difficult 
owing to restricted Government overseas borrowings, the fall in value 
of Australia’s principal exports, and the growth since the beginning 
of the year in her imports, creating a. difficult situation for all 
concerned. With the low price ruling for wool, and the uncertain 
outlook for the price of wheat and the serious shortage this year 
of wheat available for export, the immediate trade outlook was 
not particularly bright, but the general business of the bank was 
being well maintained. 


Proceeding to review the general position, and dealing first with 
the overseas trade of Australia, the chairman said there was a 
diminution of imports last year as compared with the previous year 
of £4,300,000, and an increase of exports of £1,600,000, and'an 
actual surplus of exports over imports last year of approximately 
£1,200,000. Small as was this surplus, it was on the right side, and 
showed an improvement over the previous year as between exports 
and imports of nearly £6,000,000, and over the year ending 
June 30th, 1927, of nearly £21,000,000. Those figures included the 
import and export of gold, the values of which last year were: gold 
imported, £338,000 ; and gold exported, approximately £3,000,000. 


Austratia’s Pustic Dest, 


The question of Australian indebtedness had a very important 
bearing on the trade’ and industry and general development: of 
Australia, and also affected a large body of investors here in 
Australian Government Loans. Under the Financial Agreement 
come to between the Commonwealth and the States, all existing 
debts, both of the Commonwealth and the States, and all new loans, 
were now subject to definite sinking fund obligations. The new 
sinking fund for the Commonwealth debts had already operated 
for six years and the new sinking fund for the State debts for two 
years, and by this £31,000,000 had been provided for the redemption 





of the Commonwealth debt and £1,752,000 for the redemption of 
State loans. The sum now payable from Commonwealth revenue 
and cognate sources for debt redemption exceeded £6,000,000 
annually. 

The population of the Commonwealth who carried this indebted- 
ness had increased in the last seven years from 5,510,000 to 6,337,000, 
an increase of 827,000, or fifteen per cent. The production of the 
Commonwealth during the same period had increased by 
£62,618,000, from £379,382,000 to approximately £442,000,000 but 
this was partly due to the rise in value of commodities. Savings 
bank deposits had risen from £162,275,000 in 1922 to £225,500,000 
at June 30th, 1929, an increase of £63,225,000. Another interesting 
and reassuring fact in Australian development was the compara- 
tively large number of householders who either owned or were 
acquiring by purchase their own homes. 

The gross. Commonwealth debt at June 30th last stood at 
£377,621,573, owing as follows: within Australia, £217,835,282, in 
London £142,630,573, and in New York £17,155,718. Of this 
figure of £377,621,573 the proportion incurred for the Great War 
was £287,817,746, which at June 30th, 1922, had stood at 
£333,093,834, so that over £45,000,000 of war debt had been 
redeemed during the last seven years. The total of the debts of 
all the separate States amounted at June 30th last to £722,018,812, 
but the Commonwealth Treasurer of the late Government pointed 
out in his Budget speech in August last that these had been almost 
wholly contracted for the creation of assets of a revenue-producing 
nature, and that, after paying working expenses, the net revenue 
available for meeting interest charges was £22,290,846, or an 
average of slightly over 3 per cent. Adding these State debts to 
the Commonwealth debts, the total of the Australian Government 
indebtedness amounted to £1,099,640,385, or an average of 
£173 10s. 8d. per head of the present population. The Treasurer, 
however, very properly pointed out that these figures were not 
comparable with those of the debts of Great Britain, Canada, the 
U.S.A. and other countries, because in Australia the railways and 
many public utilities, such as tramways, electricity, water supply, 
&c., had been provided by the Governments, whereas in the coun- 
tries mentioned similar public utilities had been left to private. 
enterprise. 

The views expressed on this important subject by the British 
Economic Mission which had visited Australia were not only 
reassuring to British investors in Australian Government securities, 
but were also wise words of counsel to Australian statesmen which 
should bear good fruit. 


PROBLEM OF PRODUCTION CosTs. 


Referring to the recent Federal elections, the Chairman said 
that, while the result had proved disastrous to the late Govern- 
ment, he considered that Mr. Bruce had rendered a great service 
to Australia by raising the issue of the Federal Arbitration Courts. 
The very fact of his having done so made it more likely, whatever 
Government was in. power, that such questions would receive the 
full attention they deserved. A year ago-he (the Chairman) had 
said that the most serious problem with which Australia had had 
to deal was the ever-rising costs of production, and subsequently 
the British Economic Mission had referred to this question in their 
report in the following terms: “‘ Most vexed and important of all 
Australian questions is that of the cost of production, with its 
effect upon export industries, and of the combined effects of the 
tariff and the Arbitration Acts.” 

The task before the new Government was a heavy one. They 
all wished the best standard of living possible to be maintained for 
the workers. This, however, could only be permanently achieved 
along sound economic lines.: If the Australian worker was to 
preserve a higher standard of living than that enjoyed. by his com. 
petitors in other lands he could only do so by producing more for 
the same cost. It did not seem to him (the Chairman) that this 
was a question primarily of the scale of wages, but of the scale of 
output—the value given by the worker for the wages he received. 
High wages should rest on high production. It was also necessary 
to a sound economic position that the management and organiza- 
tion of industry be up to date and efficient. 


He had said enough to show the magnitude of the problem with 
which the present Government were faced. If they addressed 
themselves to its solution with a single eye to the national welfare 
they could confidently rely on the whole-hearted support of every 
patriotic Australian and the keen sympathetic interest of all here, 
(Applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, which was seconded by Mr. John Paterson, the 
Deputy-Chairman, and carried unanimously. 

Hearty votes of thanks to the Chairman, directors and manage- 
ment and steff at home and abroad closed the meeting. 
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a higher standard of living than that enjoy ed by his 
competitors in other lands he can only do so by producing 
more for the same cost.’ 

The universality of this truth may well be pressed upon 
the attention of both this country and our great Australian 
Dominion. Sooner or later it is a truth which the politician 
himself has to recognize, though, unrortunately, the 
disposition is for each successive Government to leave 
until some later time, and perhaps to other hands, the 
solving of a problem where the true solution can only 
be obtained along lines involving some sacrifice and 
hardship. Nevertheless, Mr. Williamson, who is no pessi- 
mist, finds himself convinced that the Government of 
Australia who have perceived the magnitude of the 
problem and its true solution may be trusted to overcome 
the difficulties with which the country is confronted, 
and in so doing they can, undoubtedly, as he says 
“ confidently rely on the whole-hearted support of every 
patriotic Australian and the keen sympathetic interest 
of all here.” Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets Stitt Bap. 
Tue stock markets during the past week have been under 
the twofold influence of the flotation of the new Government 
Loan and the continued liquidation in Wall Street. The 
latter circumstance has, naturally enough, occasioned acute 
depression in Transatlantic industrial shares, and the dulness 
has more or less extended to other departments of the House. 
Nor is the comparative dulness of British Funds and kindred 
securities very difficult to account for, the very attractiveness 
of the new Conversion Loan tending to compete with existing 
Government Loans, while, in addition, the mere fact that 
the amount of the new Loan was unlimited in the matter of 
cash subscriptions has naturally kept other stocks down, 
the position being that until the subscription lists were closed, 
the public was able to help itself ad lib. to a 5 per cent. Govern- 
ment issue. Unless, however, there should be some untoward 
development in the monetary situation, I have little doubt 
that ere long British Funds will once again show a firm 
tendency. 
* * * * 
Tut BANKING ENQuIRY COMMITTEE. 
_ I am much indebted to a correspondent for drawing my 
attention to an inadvertent but inexcusable omission, in 
my note last month, of the name of: Mr. McKenna ‘from 
the Committee recently appointed by Mr. Snowden to inquire 
into banking and finance. Quite apart from the unique 
position which Mr. McKenna occupies in the world of finance 
and banking, the very fact that his name has so frequently 
been associated with criticisms of monetary policy makes it 
eminently natural and also desirable that he should be on 
the Banking Committee. Moreover, I need scarcely say 
that there is every disposition in banking quarters to approve 
of his appointment, for it can be taken for granted that 
Mr. MecKenna’s criticism is of the constructive order, and 
that no recommendations of the Committee in any way 
infringing upon the principles of sound banking and tinance 
will gain the approval of the Chairman of the Midland Bank. 
* * * * 
LONDON MARITIME INVESTMENT. 

As both Chairman and Founder of the London Maritime 
Investment Company, Limited, the statements at the annual 
meetings by Lord Kylsant are always awaited with interest. 
At the meeting held last week Lord Kylsant was able to 
state that for ten years in succession a dividend had been 
paid at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares, these dividend distributions being accompanied by 
a steady building up of reserves. . In the course of his speech, 
Lord Kylsant referred to the decline in market values of 
many industrial stocks, and in shipping securities, including 
those of the Royal Mail and some of its associated concerns. 
He then explained the many causes which have during the 
last few months militated against industrial undertakings. 
The London Maritime Investment Company’s wie one of the 
first meetings to be convened under the new Companies 
Act, but Lord Kylsant was able to state that the accounts, 
as presented for many years, necessitated no change of any 
kind to comply with the new Companies Act. 

A. W. K. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, Capital Authorised and Issued, 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000, Reserve Fund, £4,850, 000 
(together, £8,850,000); R-serve Liability’ of Proprietors, £8, OuU, Yuu, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the ‘Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSILIS 
are received fos fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 

HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL. London. E.C. 3. 
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The Blue Riband of Motoring 


THE DEWAR 
TROPHY 


won for the second time using 


Wakefield CASTROL!? 


This coveted distinction has been awarded by the 
Royal Automobile Club for the most meritorious 
performance of 1929 in R.A.C. Official Trials for 
' the 


INVICTA 30,000 MILES 
TRIAL 


in which Misses Violette and Evelyn Cordery drove 
a 4$ litre INVICTA Car for 30,000 miles at 61°57 
m.p.h. 

The engine was not decarbonised throughout the 
run and the consumption averaged 894 m.p.g. of 


WAKEFIELD 


CAS TROL 


Snotine justification of the proud claien that 
CASTROL—just as you can buy—is in every way 
the world’s finest lubricant ! 


In so far as this advertisement refers to R.. A.C, Official Trials, it ts approved by theR.AG 
Cc. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LTD., All-British Firm, 
Wakefield ‘House, Cheapside; LONDON, E.C.2,. ~~ e 
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£1,000 


by an annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
£24 35 
£41 45 
£91 55 


can be provided 
at age 65 or at 
death if earlier 


No office publishes lower premiums for. such 


assurances than the 


Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No commission 


No shareholders 











AND FREE OF TAX | 


SAVE EARN 5% PAYMENT | 


NTEREST IS PAID half-yearly—January Ist and July ist—by this 

Society to Investors who take up its Shares. Accounts may be opened 
with any sum from 1/- to within £5,000. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE 
WITHDRAWAL of part or whole of an Investment at short notice. No 
depreciation in value, and no Brokers’ fees or other expense incurred. 
FULLY SECURED 

THE ASSETS OF THE SOCIETY are over £5,900,000 and the Reserves 


exceed £294,000. 
THUS ALL INVESTMENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURE. 


WESTBOURNE PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 WESTBOURNE TERRACE, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 2 
Trustees: Rev. 8. W. HUGHES, D.D., and Ernest W. BEARD, Esq. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS sent free of charge. 
Remittances can be made through any branch of the Midland, Barclays 

or Lioyds Banks. 
C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.C.I.S., F.L.A.A., Manager, 





























HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
acold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘‘ TOINOCC 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 
(Dept. S.S.), 55 Hatton Garden, E.C, 1. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
Cincorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 














Paid up Capital eco ete eve eee a ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund me ae em aad Nag ee £4,450,000 
eserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve: 
the Ban 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Some queer pipes -and 
the Supreme tobacco 


North Americandndian 


The pipe played a very important part 
in the life of the Red Indians, it 
being the symbol of peace and war. 
The coloured and befeathered stem 
was a passport through the territory 
of various tribes and the arrangement 
of the feathers was very significant. 
These stems varied a great deal, some being 
plain while others were highly decorated. The 


bowls, too, which were made of a red stone, 
varied considerably among the different tribes. 
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Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland). Ltd. 











ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 





Capital (fully paid) - . - £2,500,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - + £2,795,787 
Deposits - - - - -  £44,674,151 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End 49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


’ 64 New Bond St., W. 1. 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. 





General Manager: Sir ALexaNDER Kemp Wricut, K.B.E., D.L. 























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(Registered in Japan.) LIMITED. (Established 1880.) 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: YEN 100,000,000. 
Reserve Fund: YEN 108,500,000. 


HEAD OFFICE - = YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 

Alexandria, Batavia, Bombay, Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, 
Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, 
Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Peking, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Eongne. Shimonoseki, 
Singapore, Sourabaya, Sidney, Tientsin, ‘okyo, Tsinanfu, 
Tsingtau, Viadivostok (temporarily closed). 











The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed pericds at rates to be obtained on application. 





London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, London, E.C, 2. 
D. NOHARA, Manager. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements, 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 

line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.O. 1, wi 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charg 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; ne 


— 
— 








5% for 13; 
th remittanes 





PERSONAL 


LD SILVER AND JEWELS wanted for rich Ameri- 
O can clients. Very high cash price offered for nice 
goods at the moment by Messrs. Ogden’s, Court Jewellers, 
41 Duke Street, Piccadilly, and at Harrogate. 


HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 


ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE LTD., of 

) 2 King Street, St. James’s, 8.W. 1, specialize in. the 

tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every description 
and in designs for all purposes. 


MEDICAL 


Jig PRESSURE, Heart Attacks, Palpitation, 
Shortness of Breath, Giddiness, Headaches, In- 
digestion, Sleeplessness, Loss of Memory, Strokes, are 
mostly due to Arterio-Sclerosis. Prof. Dr. Mladejovsky’s 
“ Drosil’”’ Tablets give wonderful and rapid relief. 
Descriptive Booklet free. Drosil Agency (Box E), 
2v, Sun Street, London, E.C. 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





























N Efficient Lady 8 tary can be obtained at the 
St. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place, 
S.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 


| aie HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (G.P.D.S.T.). 


The Council of the G.P.D.S.T. invite applications for 
the post of Head Mistress of Putney High School. They 
must be delivered not later than November 27th, 1929, 
to the Seeretary of the G.P.D.S.T., Broadway Court, 
8.W. 1, from whom particulars as to the form of applica- 
tion should be previously obtained. The duties of the 
new Head Mistress will begin on May Ist, 1930. Com- 
mencing salary not less than £600 p.a. 














LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


tee FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Trainiag for 
all branches of the secretarial,. journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


JJROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSR, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W._ 15. DEMONSTRa«- 
TION SUHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C, G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss Kk, E. wrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 
| eons - OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, LCS., &e. 
1928, 16 places ; 1929, 21 places. 
DAVIE’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352. 




















THRIFT 


Recently delegates from: all parts of the world fore- 
thered in London i hrif: 


ga to discuss Thrift. 


The Brothers Goss have been ae thrift for years. 
In “sermons ”’ like this they have pointed out that the 
finest materials made in this country and tailored by 
long-practised craftsmen need not compel a man to 
pay prices for his clothes. 


Measuring, cutting and fitting of every Goss suit or 
overcoat are done by the partner-brothers personally. 


Modest first-floor premises and cash on completion of 


order help to make Goss charges unusually moderate 
for clothes that will satisfy the most exacting. 


Nearest Tube Station—Post Office, 


GOSS 


15 Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1 
CNARORENARO SS NAZOREN AORN 2 DGN 2 9GSNE2L 
- FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


OLLE, near Lausanne, Lake of Geneva, Switzerland. 
MAISON DE LA HARPE. In winter (December 

to March) in own Chalet at Villars-sur-Bex (3,800 tt.) 
FIRST RATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


City 8259. 




















INDORES, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex, — 
School for Girls in beautiful grounds; sound eta 
good health supervision. Principal, Miss 1, 4 rome 
ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE. — EYTRaye 
SCHOLARSHIPS. — An Examination we 
held in February, 1930, on the result of which the u 
ing scholarships will’ be awarded :—J. Te’ 2 
£20-£30, for which all girls between the ages of st 
15, except daughters of Congregational Minister, a 
eligible, 2. Two Mrs. Halley Stewart. Scholanhe 
value £25 each, for daughters of Congregational Ministen 
between the ages of 13 and 15. Particulars 
obtained from the Head-Mistress, aa 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
GcHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an Up-to-date kop, 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to ALD 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) Prospectuses an{ 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICR 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given, 
J.&J.PATON Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Str 
' 


London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053, 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliablo informationl 
advice concerning the most suitable estabj 
will be given free of charge to parents Stating thee 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Stree, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 fing) 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guy 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free %, 


=: 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &, 


UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed 
and promptly by old Public School buy dial 
in the War. ° > per 1,000 















































words; carbon 3d, Servig 
well-known writers—C, Grifity 





WITZERLAND.—YOUNG LADIES desiring finish 
KI education or learn French, received by Swiss 
Christian gentlefolk in their country mansion delightfully 
situated above Vevey. Professors for all subjects 
available. Christian family lifé, piano, winter sports 
lovely excursions, healthy and happy. ‘Terms extremely 
moderate.—Write, Mme. Ph. Richard, La _ Veyre, 
St. Legier, Vevey, or, for preliminary particulars, to 
Mrs. Hartridge, St. Peter’s Lodge, Manor Road, St. Albans. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RIDLINGTON SCHOOL, East Yorks. Endowed 
School, 120 Boarders, 30 acres, public School lines. 
Bracing climate. Ages 8-19. Inclusive fees £77—£83 
aang Prospectus from Headmaster, F. Roydon Richards, 








ie "cot een COLLEGE for thorough Secretaria! 
and Business Training for young men and women 
with a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Postal courses available. Pro- 
spectus from Mr. P. 3. Munford, Kensington College, 
Bishop’s Road, W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046, 


rP\AUNTON, QUEEN’S COLLEGE.—Public School 
education at moderate cost. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination beginning of June. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











MV AULOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 8.W. 3 (day and _ residential). 

Founded specially to train boys of good education for the 

automobile industry. Probationary term. Appointments 
for qualified students. Syllabus from the Headmaster. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Rd., ee on ee iss Stans- 

feld. Students are trained in this College to become 

teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 

3 yrs. Fees £165.a year.—For prospectus apply Secretary. 


ee OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “ L’EDUCATION DES INDIGENES 
DES COLONIES ” will be given (in French) by MON- 
SIEUR 8. CHARLETY, Rector of the University of 
Paris, at THE LONDON DAY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Southampton Row, W.C. 2), on TUESDAY, NOVEM- 
BER. 19th, at. 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by 
Professor T. P. Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., Litt.D., Principal of 
the London Day Training College and Professor of 
Education in the University. 

ADMISSION FREB, WITHOUT TICKET. 

W. 8S. ANGUS, Deputy Academic Registrar. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of Threo Lectures on “‘ THE ALAI-PAMIRS : 
A GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND OF ORIENTAL 
STUDIES,” will be given by DR. W. R. RICKMERS 
(of Bremen) at the SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 
(Finsbury Circus, E.C. 2) on MONDAY, TUESDAY and 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 25th, 26th and 28th, 1929, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS, C.1.E., Ph.D., 


.A., P.BA. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
W. 8. ANGUS 
Deputy Academic Registrar. 
OUNG Students received in large, sunny house in 
Cromwell Road. Preference givento girls from good 
schools. Health and comfort of students carefully 


considered. Supervision as desired by parents.—Miss 
Stewart, Box 1593, the Spectator. 


— 




















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


oe aa Chas. Seymour gives private 
“4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
liament, Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence, Brochure for’d.—4n1 Strand. W.C, 2, 








ST. MARY’S HALL, BRIGHTON, 
A® Entrance Scholarship of £50 will be offered in 
December, 1929, for Non-Foundation candidates 
under 14} years of age. Entrance Forms, to be obtained 
from the School Secretary must reach the HEAD MISTRESS 
before December Ist, 1929, 


LL HALLOWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
DITCHINGHAM, NORFOLK, 
Prep. for Oxford and Camb. Joint Board exams, 
Graduate Staff, Trained Nurse, Playing Field, good Gym. 
Bracing air. Sister in Charge. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, 
TIVERTON, DEVON, 


Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 
Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually. 

Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele.: “ Watford 616.” 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 
ISLANDS.—Founded 1880. Public School for 
Girls. Chairman: The Right Hon. Lord Gisborough, 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Scholarships ranging from £20 to £50 each per annum, 
and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 
by boarders at the School, are open for competition each 
year. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


= MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK; 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX. 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 
For details of fées, entrance scholarships, &c., apply-. 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 
Memoria! Hall, Farringdon Street, London; E.C. 4. 




















\T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 

kK) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church). 
Recognised by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food... Fees;: Boarders. from £75, Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior, 





-—the School that GUARANTEES SUCCESS. A shot 


Pe ae RUETON i Rec 
71b., Is. 5d. per Ib, —Glasfryn Home Farm, Chwilog 0 



















I Af 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 8.W. 16, 


B® AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &, Lan 

this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Mode 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and “ Guide 8,” free toa 
London College of Authorship, 37 (S.), Albemarie 8., W, 





trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, gladly given 


EARN to write Articles and Stories; make span 
_4 hours profitable; booklet free —REGENT I 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, WA 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly execute, 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d.per 1,00, 
Miss N. McFarlane{C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westciiff-on-t, 


\ ANUSCRIPTS of every description authenticaly 
a Typed. Duplicating by experienced operatoy 
and ‘Translations undertaken.—REGINA BUREAU 
(Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, Grosveam 
Square. ’Phone: Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Goodstorks, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus t= 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.Wl 
rPVRANSLATIONS.—French, German, Hungaria, 
Swedish.—Miss Keay, 108 Cambridge Street, 8.¥.1. 


FOR SALE AND TO LET 


‘NORNWALL (on creek of River Fal, 2 miles Tru, 

J) —Unfurnished house (manageable 2 maids); } 
reception, 4 to 7 bed, dressing and bath rooms; 
kitchen, and usual offices; electric light;  telephom 
sheltered garden ; # acre; Southern slope ; lovely vin 
—Particulars, Miss MorE, St. Clement, Truro. 


“THE RIVIERA FOR WINZER SUNSHINE 
On receipt of requirements a complete list of lag 
and Small Villas for Sale or Letting Furnished o 
THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
will be forwarded by Messrs. 

KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY, 
20, Hanover Square, London, W. 1; Villa des Fleus,4 
La Croisette, Cannes (A.M.); and 36 Boulevard @ 

Moulins, Monte Carlo, 
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FOR THE TABLE, &e. 
PPLES.—Bramleys, &c., 40 lb. case, 10s, 


carriage. Home made Jams, 8d. per ib. 
carriage paid on 12 Ib.—Coltart, Plumstead, Norfolk. 
ee 


liye choice streak, boneless, 10-12 lb. Is %& 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 13. 24d. pel 
smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. | ¥ull price, pl 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


EST Quality roasting fowls & ducks, 7s. 8s. pt, Heat 

fat geese, 7s. 6d. ea. ime turkeys, 138., 14.6 

Boiling fowls, 68.. pr. Trussed, all post — 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, 


INEST SCOTCH OATMEAT, carefully prepared int 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to bethe . 
Oats in the World. A.sweet and wholesome Food. 
1/8; 7lbs. 2/9; 101bs.3/9. Special prices for large a 
P. pd.—R. WALLS & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Sue 


a, ne 
a -— Wholemeai and Flour ground with the lb 





































fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. Insti 
cartons, 7 Ib. 33. 3d., post free. Reduced 
quantities.—Brewhaurst Milling €o., Lox ° 
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KEYS | ine) 10s. 6d., 11s., 12s.; splendid geese, Fee CRUSADE against skinning animals ~~ 
Ts 6d., 88., - roast; fowis, ecko, “abe Bie i Mi — anne ea Full F aoa ~ cn = facts 
éd., Pri cious butter, 2s if | Major Van der By appenham, Towcester. 
Mo moat free. —RMiss Blanchfield, Bandon, Cork, WINTER TOUR il ile 
post free to any address.—5 tbs. Extra Special f EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &«. 
BA DP., 248. 6d.; 5 lbs. Special ¥.0.P., 23s.; bibs. SOUTH AFRICA ‘Also all “kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
7.0.P., 21s. 9 = for gs —— — in the ae 3 be 4 
sle”’ Patterns, from the reai soft, cosy, native w 
BA ESTATE, DARJEELING. ; > . . 
gappy VALLEY TEA EAST AFRICA, At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
i} | —Send teard for Illustrated Booklet and Price Listito 
INDIA if |S. 240, Wat. D. JoHNSON, Mid-Yrl! Shetlands. 
TAILORING ‘ | (Qu0da tor Garaens— write for ioluer vo Asnton 
VICE. WALTER CURRALL, WORLD'S LEAD- 1} |\0_& Holmes, Etd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield, 
A ING TURN- CLOTHES SPECIALIST. S.B. Over- by fy\0 FREEMASONS. —Read the current issue of the 
goats from 35s. ; D.B. 40s. Lounge & D.B. Suit 50s. we M4 me Sa 8’ i jon a ———— 
also dress, dinner, morning suits, uniforms 6c 99 || | Concerning the Cra: ice 3d. weekly. Annual Subscrip- 
tue TURN ED and beautifully retailored “Just like S.S. CITY OF N AGP UR | en, 17s. 6d.—13 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4., 
YNew.”—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Est. here since 1903 (16,756 tons displacement) | |. ———-— ees 3 
’ 
BIG SAVING.—Have your ‘Overcoats, Suits, Cos- TOURS, &c. 
tumes, - —— yeep My new “by our From \GYPT AND ‘aa aD. poe . wom of = 
expert tailors. erations and re ree rite for Winter cy joining e ‘ivate Escorte arty, 
tor send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. ND AN starting _ 10th, for Two Menths.—N. S. BISHOP, 
4 yhone a 7445.—THE LONDON LO ON, J UARY 20, 1930, F -R.GS., 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. r 
JuRNING CO., sae A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. Visiting O1ew AY ae Northern tabs. on Anu Party, _Juy 19, 
ane ——————— : 1930 rite C Yorway House, Cockermouth, 
~ BOOKS, &e. MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, Hs qw = TZERLAND. —-- py ey 3 
7 r | a -cemm ber tS) nter Spe ancing, concer 
OOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Now ready, a CAPE TOWN, PORT = || &.—Full details: INTERNATIONAL GUEST 
B comprehensive Catalogue of erg ‘Remainders, ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, |j | AGENCY, 21 Cockspur Street, Trafalgar Sq., London, 
in new condition as first published, but now offered cree ca eee 
evel Prices. Included is an interesting selection DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, | SWISS RES ORTS 
of Books on Music and Musicians. Post Free—H. J. MOMBASA, BOMBAY. | NDERMATT 2.755 fi. The Bellevue. Ena 
@ualsHeR, Remainder Bookseller, 65-6578 Wigmore R s | " iiiesttaie. All Wi rp Sports. From 18 irs ~ 
Street, W. 1. eturning via Suez to : ~ aes 
ee MISCELLANEOUS ee Marseilles and Plymouth. LU GANQO. HOTEL BRISTOL 
an Open Beautitul in Autumn—mild sunny 
On be gy ty gy piper ne newly out Single tickets issued to all Winter. Golf all year Pleasant easy” walks. 
various sizes ; 3. List free.— . . = 
fev. WD. TuoMPsoN, Sedborgir. Intermediate Ports. OCs iio _ one. a EL PALACE. Leading 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own P 1 = 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, For full particulars apply to: FOREIGN» HOTELS 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s, Specimens sent | ~ a4 ; 
SeBeny A. Ward, of Mortimer St, London, Wa. ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 1 Gas ES, HOTEL BRISTOL —Contral, sunny ; in 
ROACHES exterminated by’ Biattis.”” W / beautiful park; no noise; no dust ; v. mod.; runs 
geo go faied in $0" yeas: pe STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., || |h. and c. water: ex. cuisine; tennis.—A. Schaer, prop. 
o—_ scientific remedy. "ole proptietor, E, idiowarth, 104-6, Leadenhall Street, | (CAP DANTIBES—HOTEL ROYAL Situated on 
om | " 
Howarts, 473" Crookesinoo, Siete or akemiae London, E.C.3. I |e seashore, sunny, 40 rooms, mod. ; spec. terms long 
Boots’ branches, stores, ase y. Engh ion. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340. ENTON.—Hotel de. Menton et du Midi. First- 
IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, Gold, Silver, Wy i class Family Hotel on Sea Front, Centre of 
Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Piates (not — -1 | Town. Garden Restaurant. 
vulcanite), &c. Valuables, any condition, large or small a 
quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer not | ————— ——SS == ENTONE. 
satisfactory. Call or post to the well-known firm.— OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” iz HOTEL BELLEVUE. 
BENTLEY ‘& CO., 10 Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, Cigarettes; delight ee the eonnoisseur, Tobaec: | Exceptionally quiet situation in.its gardens, occupying 
W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, | the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 303. 9d.; 1,000 fo: | No trams, trains in the vicinity, yct within 5 minutes, 


ey ned and ALLIED Ailments.—Barley Water is is 

as the foremost remedy. The best 
Barey Wat Water is ani from my special Barley, 3 lbs. for 
2s, 6d., post free.—James Hogarth, Kirkcaldy. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat- 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland. 





£2 17s, 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu, 
facturers of choiee, rare, fine ‘‘tobacces.—J, J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 


\OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand 
coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring; big profits, 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “ 5,” Lindfield, Sussex. 








of town’s centre. —CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 


A£A4%32386390°0 2 2. 
V GOLF HOTEL. 
on the Links (Tennis), 
150 Rooms 


October 15th to May 15th, 





00 Baths, 

















BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 











* 





UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. ‘Tennis, Goli, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 

h. & c, water all bedrooms. Lon Baths. Ballroom. 
Orchestra, Telephone: 4 and 4 


\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A 
R.A.C, Large Garage. Historical associations (1759). 








HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms, 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 


ORNISH RIVIERA.—In a delightful position 
overlooking a lagoon-like bay. Sheltered situation 
amidst profuse sub-tropical vegetation: a land of 





ATLOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain's Greatest Hydro. 
Est. 1853, 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Prospectus. 
Phone: Matlock 17. “Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matiock.’” 


NEIDMOUTH, SOUTIL DEVON.—Eaglehurst Private 
Hotel. An ideal autumn and winter resort. Facing 
south in beautiful sheltered garden. Near beach. Cen- 
tral heating. Private suites. Illustrated Tariff. Tele- 
grams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: 300. 


SOUTHPORT.—PRINCK UF WALES HOTEL. 


. DEVON.—Priv. fam, receive guests. Very comfort- 
K able house, modern conveniences ; large gdn ; sea, 
river and historic town. Excellent train service. Oversea 
visitors welcomed. Moderate. Box 1344 Spectator. 














sunshine and palms. Tastefully furnished and a 

exclusive residential hotel. Excellent cuisine. Spacious 

rooms, Garage. For special winter terms apply: 

oe Manager, Ship + Castle Hotel, Saint Mawes, 
W. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
Ttooms (h, and c. water and radiator), an A.A,, 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manage 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS tor a 


XETER— —ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. -&e, 
water & radiators in bedms. Litt. Nt. porter. Phone ‘071. 











rJ\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart 
1st class. Cent, heating. Fishing, boating, hunting 
shooting, golf, bowls & ‘Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: ‘Yotnes 14, 


YORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—First-class, Finest 
T ion sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 
Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars. Xmas Prog. 


rT\ORQUAY —HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: tydrotel. ’Phone: 2207, 


TFORQUAY.—ROSELOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 











—__. An 
LASTONBURY. Chalice Well Guest House. ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
Arthurian expeditions; Camelot; Cheddar; Lake | which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
Village; Abbey Ruins, Sunny one, library, smoking- peasounblo . Garage. For Illustrated Tarilif apply 
Tooms..” Crafts Varied table. 88. to 10s. daily. RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. Aecommo- 
dation 300. Write for Llustrated Tariff, 





VORQUAY.—Roslin Hall Hotel. Perfect for late 
holidays. Garage. “Phone 2113, Mrs. V. F. Gresham. 





EFORMED INNS. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
Bet {LS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


Lrp 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., Sz. Gronge’s Hovsz, 193 REGENI 
STREET, W. 1. 





ONDON. 
CRANSTON CO. HOTELS, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW. 


Hot and cold water in all rooms Uniform charges 

person for Bedroom. Breakfast, Attendance, and 

Bath November to April—8s. 6d. Summer montha 

—April to November—10s. Largely patronized by 
Clery and professional classes, 





ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL 
HART STREET, BLOOMSRUKY SQUARE, WiC. 1, 
200 Rooms. Electric Fires in all Bedrooms. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 





— to Stay m Loadon.—The Lodge, 1 st. 
y George’s Square, S.W. 1. Roomanad Breaktust 
With dinner, 6s, Gu., or 


6s. 6d. day, or Sus, weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 














‘Dry nema 








IF you desire QUALITY, insist on Shippers’ Label, 


Tue ber DE FASHIONABLE. DRINK “MADEIRA.” 


Appetiser, Your Grandfathers drank it. THEY knew what was good. 







Your Dinner Party 
is incomplete 
without a glass 
of MADEIRA 
at DESSERT. 
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Christmas Books 


The Medici Society has. recently pub- 
lished many attractive Gift Books, 
notably: South & East, a long poem by 
John Masefield, illustrated with 6 colour 
plates by that astoundingly gifted young 
artist Jacynth Parsons. Cr. 4to. 10/6 net. 
Also a Signed Edition of 250 Copies on 
Hand-made Paper, 31/6 net. Baron 
Munchausen, illustrated by the late 
W. A. Strang, R.A., and J. B. Clark. 
A charming edition of the immortal 
adventures. Demy 8vo. 7/6 net. 
Where the Bee Sucks. A new anthology 
of flower poems chosen by Iolo Williams, 
and illustrated with 12 lovely water- 
colours by Katharine Cameron, R.W.S. 
Cr. 4to. 12/6 net. Another outstanding 
book, which has received the most 
eulogistic reviews of any war-book of 
recent years, is War Letters to a Wife, 
by Lt.-Col. Rowland Feilding, D.S.O. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. “A tale of im- 
mortal heroism.”—Sunday Times. “Of 
surpassing merit and _interest.’—Daily 
Mail. “Destined to be one of the im- 
mortal chronicles.’”— Morning Post —to 
quote but a few of the iong and glowing 
reviews. Sandro Botticelli and the Flor- 
entine Renaissance, Professor Yashiro’s 
great work, first published in 1925, is 
now issued at 50/- net, and all those 
who could only covet the original 3- 
volume edition will welcome this new 
version which contains 16 colour-plates 
and 170 black and white illustrations 
and a new preface by Professor Yashiro. 
Another important work, which will be 
published on November 2ist, is English 
and Irish Glass, by W. A. Thorpe, a 
magnificent book ia two volumes with 
200 plates. 500 sets. Cr. 4to. £6 6s. 
The Society’s Autumn List contains many 
other books of great interest of which 
particulars will be sent on request. 

Send for illustrated Autumn Book List. 


MEDICI CARDS 
& CALENDARS 


This year’s range of Medici Cards and 
Calendars is better than ever. The 
full display is now on view at all The 
Society’s Galleries, and those who are 
not able to pay a personal visit are 
invited to write for the free catalogue. 


VISIT THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 
7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 


57 Holdenhurst Road, Bournemouth; 8 Forwood Street, Torquay; 63 Bold Street, Liverpool; Princes Street, Harrogate; also™ 





Twenty-one Years of Pioneering 


The Medici Seciety 


PRIME MINISTER 


says of the 


MEDICI PRINTS 


“JT have always admired the work of your 
Society, and am already possessed of one or 
two of your reproductions, . . I wish 
that a Medici Print could be found in every 
workman’s home. When that happens the 
world wiil have advanced very far on the 
road of spiritual peace, and towards the 
enjoyment of the repose of the beautiful.” 


THE RT. HON. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL 


says : 
“Such reproductions as these must be the 
means of bringing the masterpieces of a 
continent, in almost their full perfection, 
to the intimate knowledge of thousands who 
can never hope to see the originals.” 


THE RT. HON. 
D. LLOYD GEORGE 


says: 
“ They illustrate the splendid public service 
you are doing in making available such 
accurate and artistic reproductions of the 
masterpieces of the past.” 


THE 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
says: 

“The Medici Society has put all who care 
either for art or for the spread of appre- 
ciation of beauty under a deep obligation 
by making accessible on so wide a scale 


admirable reproductions of the masterpieces 
of all nations.” 


Send 1/- for New Birthday Catalogue con- 
taining over 300 Illustrations and _ the 
Reasoned Opinions of eminent living men 
and women. 


Give 
MEDICI PRINTS 


as Christmas Presents 
this Year 


Devlin and New-York, U.S.A. 








1929 | 









Christmas Cargoes 


Readers of the Spectator have always 
been ready to accept the word to the 
wise and to follow the Society’s advice to 
shop early whilst the Medici Galleries, 








which have been recently enlarged, are 
still comfortably free of the last-minute 
shopping crowds. The full range of the 
Society’s Christmas gifts is now on view, 
and they are more delightful and varied 
Anyone who has 
artistic tastes and wishes to choose with 
discrimination should at once make his 
way to 7 Grafton Street in order 
to browse, unharassed and unhustled, 
amongst the charming things that abound 
there. In addition to The Society’s own 
picture there 
may be found in its galleries a number 
of objets d’art eminently suitable for 
gifts — Italian 





than ever before. 


and book _ publications 


Christmas wood-panels, 
gilded 


boxes, 


candlesticks, framed mirrors, 
Upchurch pottery, genuine old 
della Robbia ware, 


modern glass in great variety, model 


pharmacy jars, 
ships, screens, waste-paper tubs, paper- 
weights, bridge-blocks, shopping _ lists 
and a host of delightful trifle. The | 
Medici Society’s large, new Bookroom 
carries a special and carefully selec- | 
of Autumn and Christmas 
books and many finely bound volumes 
suitable for presentation, whilst The 
Medici Children’s Gallery, which is 
now open, is a happy hunting ground for 
those original and jolly toys which every 
right-minded child loves. - Children’s 
pictures, children’s Christmas Cards and 
Stationery,. and an abundance of Books, 
both old and new favourites, will also 
be found in the Children’s Gallery. 


ted stock 


Send for Christmas Catalogues and 
Illustrated. List of delightful gifts 
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